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Entrance to the 
Grand Canal, Venice 
by Francesco Guardi 
(1712-1793), Italian. 
Courtesy of 
Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery 


Even Grandma would be proud of such 
even-textured, flavorful cookies! You know 
a few things she didn’t know . . . how 
important it is to be able co bank on a 
uniform flour. Flour Mills of America pre- 
tests grade and quality to make your job 
easier. 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


FENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
SAKSB CITY . MINNBSBOTA 

















Unitormity 
the priceless al flour 


yours always with... 


i 
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Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough uP flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING —low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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What is a Farmer? 


Well, that depends entirely on where you stand: 


To his wife, he’s a big eater, a heavy sleeper and a worry, 
To his minister, he’s a believer in God in nature, 





and nature in God. 


To a politician he’s a someone you talk about 


during elections. 


To a business man, he’s a customer. 
To the banker, he’s a de ositor. 


To his neighbors, he’s a friend. 


To his children, he’s a man who always has 


a chore for them. 


LS see, it depends entirely on how you look 
at him. Actually, the farmer is all of these 
—and more. For one thing, he’s just about as 
close to being an independent business man as 
one can be these days. The farmer is pretty much 
his own boss, and what he makes, he makes by 
the sweat of his own brow. Each year he has to 
gamble with nature as to whether or not he’ll 
have a crop. If nature wins, the farmer loses— 
if the farmer wins, then nature has been kind. 
He’s quite a man, this farmer of ours! 

Now, in addition to filling America’s food 
basket, the farmer also supplies American in- 
dustry, for over 75% of our total farm crop is 


To his dog, he’s a man with a quiet voice. 
To the grocer, he’s a God-send. 


To the dairy operator, he’s a name on a milk check. 








To the insurance agent, he’s a big risk. 


To the mechanic, he’s a mechanical wizard 
who fixes things himself. 


To the doctor, he’s a physical wonder. 


changed in form for the consumer and industry 
by companies like Cargill, companies known as 
Creative Processors. 

The job of the American Farmer is to grow 
America’s food and industrial raw materials. The 
job of Creative Processors like Cargill, is to get 
the crop to market and if it needs processing 
before it can be marketed, to process it. In short, 
our job is to help the farmer find new, easier 
ways of farming and to find and create markets 
for his crops. 

We at Cargill are proud to be the number-two 
man on this farmer-processor team, and we 
pledge ourselves to continued support and as- 


And to himself, well, only he can tell you that— 
but chances are, he won't. 


sistance to our free farm economy. We further 
pledge ourselves to constant research so that we 
may continue to deserve our reputation as friend, 
neighbor and Creative Processor to the American 
Farmer. 








SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Customers can’t miss your sales message when you tell 
it with Bemis Packages with * Bemis Brand Design * 
True, “Quanta-coded” Colors * Bemis Precision Printing 


& 
Let us give you the complete story 
about your Constant Salesman. 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


- SASKATC 
REAL - MONCTON 
FE. VANCOUVER 








CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


'CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


7 
TRADE E MARK 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ hAAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
WHE, ? 

S li, “ 

Y Rank 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Retriited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
_ Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities. For free booklet, “How 


Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


In cooperation with The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Commander - Larabee * 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
" | 





* Also for service to our customers, the bakers of America: 
Myti-Strong « Miss Minneapolis « Minneapolis Best 

Maplesota « Commander « Gigantic » VNA « Cream Loaf « Empress 
Larabee’s Best « Sun Loaf « Bakemaster « High Top 
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Dims Outlook 
For S.W. Crop 


KANSAS CITY—Two months of 
dry weather have taken the bloom 
off what previously was an _ ideal 
wheat prospect for the Southwest. 
Hard winter wheat, which was in 
exceptionally good condition in Octo- 
ber, now appears headed for the usual 
winter bout with high winds, drouth 
and insect damage. The crop has not 
been seriously impaired as yet, but 
after two abnormally dry months, 
plant development is somewhat below 
average and conditions are ripe for 
losses. 

November was one of the driest 
months on record in many parts of 
the South, and December likewise 
has produced much less than normal 
precipitation so far. 

Condition of wheat is still mostly 
good, but it has been declining since 
mid-October. Only liberal amount of 
September-October moisture has en- 
abled the wheat plant to come 
through the past six weeks of drouth. 

Some snow fell in the eastern half 
of Kansas over the week-end, bring- 
ing about .10 in. of moisture or less. 
Nothing in the way of further mois- 
ture is in the forecast now, except 
some snow flurries in Nebraska ex- 
pected this week. 

A portion of northwestern Kansas 
received some snowfall about 10 days 
ago as did the Nebraska Panhandle 
area, and there were some rains in 
eastern Oklahoma and Texas, but 
otherwise the pattern of clear weath- 
er has held generally for several 
weeks. No rain of consequence has 
been received anywhere since mid- 
October. 

Growth and development of the 
wheat plant has been retarded by 
the lack of topsoil moisture and the 
root system is not well developed. 
Low temperatures have forced the 
plant into dormancy over a large part 
of the area in the past 10 days. Sur- 
face soils are very dry and loose, and 
high winds have brought about some 
light damage in places. 
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Dry Weather Officials Lose Hope That Congress 
Will Adopt Constructive Farm Plan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Hopes that the 
forthcoming session of Congress might 
produce an over-all constructive farm 
program have all but vanished among 
persons at the top advisory level of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This conclusion was drawn from 
conversations last week with top offi- 
cials in USDA. They paint a very 
bleak picture of the factors which 
have developed and now dominate 
both groups in the price support con- 
troversy. 

Sanity and reason have _ been 
thrown into the waste basket, and the 


farmer vote is now the object of the 
highest bidder — Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

It looks like a log-rolling deal in 
which the congressional farm poli- 
ticians, with some few exceptions, 
will trade off votes for pet projects— 
projects which will be nothing less 
than federal government checks to 
boost individual farm income. 


Postpone Day of Reckoning 


Such legislation as may be enacted 
will not be constructive. It will mere- 
ly postpone the day of reckoning, 
USDA officials indicated. 

One official characterized the gen- 
eral situation as one in which both 





Currency Guarantee Clause in 


PL 480 Deals Reinstated 


WASHINGTON—Countries buying 
U.S. agricultural surpluses under 
Public Law 480, in future, will have 
to guarantee to maintain the value 
of their currencies in relation to cur- 
rent exchange rates and the repay- 
ment rates at the conclusion of the 
agreements some 40 years hence. 

This decision has been made by the 
National Advisory Council, top gov- 
ernment policy-making body on mone- 
tary and economic matters. It repre- 
sents a complete about-face by the 
council because earlier it had ruled 
that Brazil, under a PL 480 deal, need 
not guarantee the maintenance of its 
currency. In doing this it acted on a 
recommendation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. No reason for 
the change in policy has been dis- 
closed. 

When informed of this shift in U.S. 
policy, a prominent Canadian official 
told The Northwestern Miller that 
this was indeed good news. After de- 
tails of the give-away terms of the 
recent U.S.-Brazilian deal were dis- 
closed, a top Canadian official, in a 


statement to wheat farmers, char- 
acterized the U.S. wheat sales policy 
as “unwholesome.” 

However, notwithstanding the ben- 
eficial effects of the NAC decision on 
foreign relations, it must be suspected 
that the firmness indicated will not 
hold for long. The reversal of the 
earlier decision provides a demonstra- 
tion of the instability of U.S. foreign 
trade policy particularly that under 
PL 480. 

At the present time a surplus dis- 
posal negotiation with Japan is in 
the course of discussion. It is under- 
stood from reliable sources that 
Japan is now insisting that it obtain 
sales conditions at least equal to 
those previously granted to Brazil 
where the maintenance of currency 
provision was discarded. The Jap- 
anese deal is consequential in terms 
of dollars and volume of agricultural 
commodities and on the basis of the 
surplus-disposal hysteria within the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service, it is 

(Continued on page 16) 





the high support advocates and flex- 
ible support proponents are caught 
in the grip of a condition from which 
they will seize any avenue of escape. 


High price support advocates sense 
that high, rigid supports represent a 
discredited program, but they hope, 
through some expedient, to save face 
by instituting a modified high sup- 
port program based on the quality of 
the crop. USDA officials say that this 
method probably could work effec- 
tively only in the case of cotton. For 
wheat, such a plan is seen as an 
administrative impossibility. 

Supports for wheat based on qual- 
ity would probably mean special bin- 
ning of wheat by various levels of 
support unless the government would 
close its eyes to the normal grain 
merchandising and warehousing prac- 
tice of commingling the grain. Under 
this condition, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would be faced with the pos- 
sibility of taking title to wheat at 
the highest support level unless the 
warehouse industry was considerably 
expanded to hold the existing surplus 
and such other accumulations as 
might develop. 

In short, a quality differential in 
supports is not regarded as the an- 
swer to over-production, one official 
said, and such a plan probably would 
bring many collateral problems. 

When surplus problems are men- 
tioned, the high support advocates 


(Continued on page 26) 
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November Flour Output Down 


U.S. wheat flour production in No- 


vember totaled 20,096,400 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Daily 
average output during the 21-work- 


ing-day month was 957,000 sacks. 
Both total output and the daily av- 


erage production were down some- 


what from the previcus month, but 
they were ahead of the correspond- 
ing figures a year earlier. 

Most production centers and re- 
gions showed at least some decline 
in production in November as com- 
pared with October. 
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From October, 


Daily average output in October 
had risen sharply from August and 
September, when mills at Buffalo 
were closed for part of each month 
because of an elevator strike. The 
October daily average even exceed- 
ed the 1945-54 average for the month, 


Ahead of 1954 


and it was the highest monthly av- 
erage in some time. (See the accom- 
panying chart.) 

The Northwestern Miller estimates 
of flour production are based on re- 
ports received from mills in princi- 


(Continued on page 28) 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for November, 1955 
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ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 20,096,400 


AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total. 


100% of production. Ad- 
which are believed to account 














Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1955 1955 1954 
1,015,600 1,063,000 1,063,600 
1,978,000 2,195,500 1,985,100 
2,993,600 3,258,500 3,048,700 
1,181,900 1,266,500 1,101,900 
4,316,700 4,449,400 4,020,400 
5,498,700 5,715,000 5,122,300 
2,368,100 2,386,000 2,588,500 
2,500,300 2,513,900 2,364,800 
1,329,900 1,275,100 1,285,700 
14,690,500 15,149,300 14,409,900 
73.1 721 75.0 
21,000,000*  19,216,000* 
957,000 1,000,000* 915,000* 
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USDA Invites 
Offers, Buys Under 
Program for Needy 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture came 
back into the domestic wheat flour 
and corn meal market when it an- 
nounced invitations to bid on 127,250 
sacks of all-purpose wheat flour and 
67,787 sacks of corn meal for dona- 
tion to needy persons and families. 


Offers must be received no later 
than Dee. 16 with successful bidders 
to be notified Dec. 19. The wheat 
flour, USDA said, must be bleached, 
enriched and packed in 10 Ib. bags. 
Corn meal will be accepted as either 
yellow or white and must also be 
enriched, fine ground and may be 
regular or de-germed, packed in 5 lb. 
bags. 

Prices should be quoted on f.o.b. 
mill basis with a guarantee of freight 
rates to destinations as announced in 
Supplement 4 to GR-323 which has 
been distributed to the trade. 

Also this week, USDA announced 
the purchase of 2,400 sacks of wheat 
flour and 1,200 sacks of corn meal to 
be distributed in California, which re- 
cently entered the program. 

The latest purchases bring the 
total wheat flour purchased under the 
current program to 251,286.5 sacks 
and the corn meal total to 161,925.5 
sacks. 

Details of the awards are as fol- 
lows: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo., 2,400 sacks wheat 
flour at $5.32 sack, f.o.b. Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Lauhoff Grain Co., Dan- 
ville, Iil., 600 sacks white corn meal 
at $4.59 sack, f.o.b. Crete, Neb., and 
600 sacks yellow corn meal at $4.53 
sack, f.o.b. Crete. 

USDA asked for offers on the fol- 
lowing quantities of corn meal for the 
indicated states: Alabama 6,223 sacks 
white; Arkansas 4,800 sacks white; 
Colorado 400 sacks yellow; Illinois 
3,700 sacks yellow; Iowa 2,000 sacks 
yellow; Kentucky 6,150.5 sacks white; 





Commander Begins 
Elevator Project 


KANSAS CITY—The Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. will add one mil- 
lion bushels storage capacity to its 
grain elevator at the Kansas City 
mill of the company, it was an- 
nounced this week. Ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the addition will be 
held this week and the elevator will 
be completed about June 1 in time 
to receive new crop wheat. 

The new elevator will increase 
storage capacity of the Kansas City 
plant to 2,250,000 bu., according to 
J. W. Stewart, vice president and 
manager of the firm’s southwestern 
division. The addition will be located 
south of the present grain tanks. 

The elevator will be of reinforced 
conerete with tanks about 100 ft. 
high. Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, is the contractor. 

A division of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, Com- 
mander-Larabee is the nation’s sixth 
largest flour milling company, operat- 
ing plants at Minneapolis and Mont- 
gomery, Minn., Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Hutchinson, Kansas, 
having a capacity of 36,240 sacks per 
day. With the new addition total ele- 
vator capacity will be approximately 
10,500,000 bu. 
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Maine 600 sacks yellow; Michigan 
1,000 sacks yellow; New Hampshire 
210 sacks yellow; New Mexico 2,000 
sacks yellow; Ohio 2,353.5 sacks yel- 
low; Oklahoma 8,800 sacks white; 
Pennsylvania 15,200 sacks yellow; 
Rhode Island 400 sacks yellow; South 
Dakota 2,950 sacks yellow; Tennessee 
400 sacks white; Texas 1,600 sacks 
yellow; Utah 800 sacks yellow; Vir- 
ginia 2,400 sacks white; West Vir- 
ginia 5,800 sacks white. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 





Census Bureau Reports 
Wheat Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 


the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in October at 21 million 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day amounted to 1 million sacks, 
compared with 913,000 sacks in Sep- 
tember and 938,000 in October, 1954. 

Wheat flour mills in October oper- 
ated at 93.8% of capacity, compared 
with 85.7% the previous month and 
88% during the same month last year. 

The amount of wheat ground by 
flour mills in October was 48,369,000 
bu., compared with 44,301,000 bu. the 
previous month. Wheat offal output 
in October was estimated at 411,194 
tons, compared with 377,855 tons in 
September and 397,719 tons in Octo- 
ber, 1954. 

Rye flour production in October 
was estimated at 195,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 202,000 sacks in Septem- 
ber and 197,000 in October last year 
Rye grindings in October were esti- 
mated at 431,000 bu., and 2,128 tons 
of rye offal were produced. 

The Census production figures 
represent the output of all commer- 
cial mills in the U.S. About 97% of 
the totals are reported by the 375 
largest mills, with the balance esti- 
mated. 


Wheat Flour Production, by States*, 
October 1955 and Comparisons 


(Thousand sacks) 





October September 

State 1955 1955 
California ... 494 
Colorado .... 368 
Illinois ...... 1,400 
Indiana ..... 269 
BOWE occ ccses 408 
Kansas ..... 2,683 
Michigan .... 535 
Minnesota ... 2,475 
Missouri ..... 1,790 , 
Montana .... 327 343 
Nebraska .... 584 546 
New York .. 2,676 868 
North Dakota 308 336 
| Shares 75 931 
Oklahoma ... 876 862 
CURBOR i... 607 558 
i 1,150 1,118 
re 462 401 
Washington . 757 856 
Other States . 1,856 1,792 

Total ...... 21,000 19,174 

*Data are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
nmionth accounted for more than $0 percent 


of the total production during 1950. 
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Some Further Decline in Net 
Farm Income Seen for 1956 


WASHINGTON—Some further de- 
cline in net farm income is in pros- 
pect for 1956, according to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

USDA made this prediction in a 
general survey of the agricultural 
product demand and price situation 
for the coming year. 

Cash receipts from livestock prod- 
ucts may total as large or perhaps 
slightly larger than in 1955, but 
smaller receipts from crops are fore- 
seen. And, when farm expenses are 
figured in, there may be some further 
lowering of total net returns from 
agriculture. 


More Food Spending 


Consumer expenditures for food are 
expected to be larger in response to 
higher consumer incomes, but, as in 
recent years, the effect may be felt 
more in demand for services attached 
to processing and marketing of food 
than on the demand for products at 
the farm, USDA said. 


In general, prices of farm products 
in 1956 may average slightly below 
the average for 1955 but close to 
current levels. Livestock and live- 
stock product prices are expected to 
average about at 1955 levels in view 
of prospects for a high level of de- 
mand next year. Crop prices probably 
will average lower, reflecting big sup- 
plies. Some reductions in price-sup- 
port levels could occur for certain 
crops under provisions of present 
legislation. 

Receipts Off 

Cash receipts from farm market- 
ings so far this year total 4% below 
a year earlier. Production costs are 
continuing high and realized net in- 
come of farm operators in 1955 may 
be 10% lower than in 1954. Some 
further decline in income is in pros- 
pect for 1956. 


USDA noted that receipts from 
livestock products may be as large 


(Continued on page 








By John 


WASHINGTON—Government offi- 
cials, for a long time close to the 
frictions between the private export 
trade and the encroaching and threat- 
ening monopoly of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in the export field of 
wheat and cotton, say that if Public 
Law 480 remains on the statute book 
for three years there probably will 
be no dollar sales of wheat. 

As for cotton, this situation is so 
increasingly desperate in world mar- 
kets that the U.S. will not only have 
lost its export trade but will have 
to face up to a situation where it 
may be compelled to impose drastic 
import restrictions on cotton. 

Officials assert that PL 480, a con- 
gressional device to stimulate foreign 
sales, has utterly failed in its purpose. 
Export sales of U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses have about reached or even 
passed their peak and further fan- 
tastically liberal sales offers by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service are now 
seen as worsening foreign relations 





Study of Marketing Margins Ordered 


WASHINGTON—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture studies of marketing 
margins and farm production costs 
have been ordered stepped up by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture. 

“We know that some margins are 
too great and not justified,’ Mr. Ben- 
son said, “although we recognize that 
in some instances processors and dis- 
tributors have increasing costs which 
they must pay. 

“While farmers’ prices for food 


- products have been declining, aver- 


age retail prices of foods have actu- 
ally risen slightly.” 


He pointed out that the failure of 
retail food prices as a whole to re- 
flect the decline in farm food prod- 
ucts during the past year is recog- 
nized by USDA as a real obstacle to 
a solution of the farm surplus prob- 
lem. 

“I have discussed this vital prob- 
lem with the President,” the secre- 
tary continued. “We are urged that 
we must definitely determine whether 
or not prices paid by consumers con- 
tain improper or excessive marketing 
charges and profits. Farmers are en- 
titled to receive the very maximum 
for their products through efficient 
marketing service.” 








Cipperly 


between the U.S. government and 
badly needed friends in foreign areas 
as prices are cut to a level where 
the precise sales value may never be 
calculated. 

At the present time the private 
export trade is looking hopefully at 
the export opportunities for grains 
under PL 480 but it is not seen as 
counting the ultimate cost wherein 
Commodity Credit Corp. may become 
the sole exporter of all commodities 
for foreign currencies. 

New Version 

It appears that a new variant of 
the old Gresham Law is assuming 
ascendancy wherein bad money drives 
out good and as PL 480 is pushed by 
eager-beaver salesmen at FAS, dollar 
sales which ordinarily might be ex- 
pected ure shrinking. An excellent 
example of this possibility is the 
rather fantastic situation under which 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is attempting to conclude an agree- 
ment under PL 480 with Switzerland 
under which it will sell wheat to the 
Swiss for francs, using those francs 
in foreign markets to purchase ma- 
chinery and equipment for use in 
Spain for the construction of U.S. 
bases. (See page 9.) 

This is saying in effect that the 
U.S. private export trade is not look- 
ing beyond the end of its nose as it 
takes to its collective breast the 
temptation of exports under PL 480 
not contemplating the day when CCC 
may be selling everything for soft 
currency. That device would be a 
temptation to Congress and to a 
budget-balancing minded administra- 
tion since it would not involve any 
further budget demands and, at the 
same time, have the effect of re- 
ducing the surplus accumulation with- 
in CCC. 
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Vancouver Exports 
Gain Momentum 
After Slow Start 


VANCOUVER—After a very slow 
start, the export movement of grain 
from British Columbia ports is gain- 
ing momentum very rapidly. During 
the past 10 days more than 14,000,000 
bu. No. 5 wheat were sold for loading 
here in December, January and Feb- 
ruary. In addition a number of car- 
milling wheat were worked 
to many countries. 

While December grain loadings 
here are expected to top 8,000,000 bu., 
it is expected that because of the 
limited stocks on hand, there will be 
a carryover of some 3,000,000 bu. into 
January. Present indications are that 
clearances in January will be close 
to 14,000,000 bu. with a like move- 
ment in February. Exports from 
British Columbia this season so far 
are 25,000,000 bu. 

A good part of the big sales of No. 
5 wheat was for Poland, which has 
purchased a total of 250,000 tons 
from Canada this fall. Continental 


goes of 
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buyers also took substantial amounts. 
Milling grades were mainly for the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and 
Japan with some for the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

Elevator stocks here recently hit 
the lowest level in years, around 
5,000,000 bu. compared with the port 
elevator capacity of some 19,000,000 
bu. However, the rail movement of 
grain from prairie elevators is now 
being stepped up sharply with an ex- 
pected average of 450 cars per day. 

Ocean tonnage is becoming scarce 
and rates are higher. Space for the 
United Kingdom is going as high as 
127s.6d. while Antwerp-Rotterdam de- 
mands $16 per ton with Hamburg 
going at $16.50. Wheat to Malta has 
been done at $17.50 and to South 
Africa at 135s. to 137s.6d. depending 
on loading positions. Grain freights to 
Japan have been done at $12. 
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Norris Appointment 


BUFFALO—Norris Grain Corp. has 
appointed George W. Schmidt, Jr., as 
traffic manager to succeed the late 
John Meagher. Mr. Schmidt formerly 
was employed by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 








Domestic Activity 


KANSAS CITY—Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 7 are as follows: 1,083 bu. 
wheat, 19,942 bu. corn, 4,344 bu. bar- 
ley, 739 bu. oats and 435 bu. rye. 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 8 are as follows: 15,407 
bu. wheat, 285,924 bu. corn, 78,334 bu. 


barley, 169,199 bu. oats, 34,268 bu. 
rye, 6,792 bu. flax and 7,869 bu. soy- 
beans 

CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 7 are as follows: 947,112 bu. 


corn, 897 bu. wheat and 2,241 bu. soy- 
beans 


i 


DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 8 are as follows: 35,728 bu. 
wheat and 2,630,000 bu. grain sor- 
ghum 

PORTLAND Cumulative do- 


mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec.7 are as follows: 4,050 bu. 


wheat, 27,370 bu. barley (including 
93,418 bu. for drouth certificates) 
and 7,785 bu. corn. 


Export Sales 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 7 included 7,801 bu. wheat. 
In addition, 63,125 bu. of wheat were 
sold for use in the non-IWA export 
program. 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 8 are as follows: 3,691 bu. 
wheat, 300,000 bu. barley, 500,000 bu. 
oats and 375,000 bu. rye. Among the 
large sales were the following: 200,- 
000 bu. No. 2 rye, at 84%¢, f.o.b. 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





Duluth-Superior; 175,000 bu. No. 2 
rye at 84%4¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 150,- 
000 bu. No. 3 barley at 79%¢, f.o.b. 
Duluth-Superior; 150,000 bu. No. 3 
barley at 79%¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
100,000 bu. No. 3 heavy white oats at 
4712¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 200,000 bu. 
No. 3 heavy white oats at 46% ¢, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, and 200,000 bu. No. 3 
heavy white oats at 46%4¢, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 


¥ ¥ 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Dec. 8 
are as follows: 859,862 bu. wheat, 
29,414 bu. grain sorghum and 36,788 
bu. oats. 


¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 7 are as follows: 236,452 bu. 
wheat and 100,000 bu. oats. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 7 are as follows: 2,170,711 bu. 
wheat and 1,843,333 bu. barley. In- 
cluded in the sales were the follow- 
ing, all for white wheat, basis f.o.b. 
ship, Northwest coast: 354,666 bu. at 
$2.21%; 720,298 bu. at $1.55%; 349,- 
061 bu. at $2.19%, and 632,536 bu. at 
$2.16%. 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Offered for 
sale for export were 500,000 bu. No. 
3 heavy white oats, in store Duluth- 
Superior. 

¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — Offered for sale as 
feed were 723,109 lb. of tall fescue 
seed. 

¥ ¥ 


DALLAS — Offered for sale for 
grinding for domestic use as feed or 
export for feed or industrial uses 
were 180,355 cwt. rough rice located 
in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 
Bids will close Dec. 16. 


Futures Trading Dips 
On Chicago Board 


CHICAGO — Total grain futures 
trading volume on the Chicago 
Board of Trade during November 
was 17% under the same month a 
year ago and 8.8% lower for the 
first 11 months of this year compared 
with the similar period in 1954, Rob- 
ert C, Liebenow, executive secretary, 
reports. 

During last month wheat futures 
volume increased 5.6% over the same 
month last year to show the only 
gain among the grains. For the month 
corn futures volume was off 3%; 
oats, 17%; rye, 45% and soybeans 
27% from November, 1954. 

For the first 11 months of this 
year, futures trading is 10 and 25% 
greater for wheat and corn, respec- 
tively, than in the same period a 
year ago. Trading volume for oats, 
rye and soybeans, however, is lower 
this year than for the first 11 months 
of 1954. 

Meanwhile, total cash grain re- 
ceipts during November dropped al- 
most 10% under the same month last 
year with only rye and barley receipts 
registering increases. Wheat cash 
receipts declined 30% for the month, 
corn 1%%, oats, 67% and soybeans 
24%. 

During the first 11 months this 
year, total cash grain receipts were 
5.6% greater than the first 11 
months of 1954. All of the increase is 
accounted for by substantially larger 
receipts of oats and soybeans. 

A total of 187,319,000 bu. of grain 
was received during the first 11 
months this year, almost half of 
which was corn. 
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Oregon Farmer Offers 
Cooperative Method of 


Retiring Marginal Land 


PENDLETON, ORE.—An Umatilla 
County wheat farmer offered a new 
plan for lessening the wheat sur- 
plus problem of the U.S. at the an- 
nual meeting of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League last week. The plan, 
advanced by William Lorenzen, took 
the play away from the soil bank 
plan at the first day’s sessions. 

Mr. Lorenzen would retire marginal 
10-15-bu. per acre wheat lands by 
payments of 507 bu. to retire such 
land. He would establish a monetary 
pool by which owners of high produc- 
ing wheat farms would pay into the 
pool for this retirement fund. He es- 
timated that payments of 50¢ a bu. 
would furnish sufficient incentive for 
marginal growers to turn their land 
into pasture. 


He figures it would take $210 mil- 
lion to make such payments to retire 
42 million acres of marginal land. To 
raise that amount would take a levy 
of only 27¢ bu. from growers who 
would stay in production. If growers 
got full parity price on wheat, he 
said, this would still leave them a 
return of $1.95 bu. 

Pro and con discussion of Mr. Lor- 
enzen’s proposal sidetracked for more 
than an hour debate on the soil bank 
plan, now reported under considera- 
tion by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Some 200 farmers attended 
the meeting of the league’s federal 
agricultural program committee at 
which the plan was proposed. A spe- 
cial committee was then appointed to 
investigate Mr. Lorenzen’s proposal. 
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Kenneth S. Hart 


K. S. Hart to Head 
Kansas City 
Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY—Kenneth S. Hart, 
Hart Grain Co., will become presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in the new year. Mr. Hart’s 
election was assured this week by the 
withdrawal of E. C. Meservey, Jr., 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., who 
had been nominated as Mr. Hart's 
opponent in the annual election of 
the exchange Jan. 4. 

Mr. Hart served as first vice presi- 
dent of the board in the past year. 
W. B. Young, Goffe & Carkener, Inc., 
automatically moyes up to this post 
from that of second vice president. 

Candidates for the office of second 
vice president are R. Hugh Uhlmann, 
Standard Milling Co., and Wayne A. 
Forcade, Midcontinent Grain Co. 

Nominees for six positions on the 
board of directors are J. G. Flynn, 
John M. Flynn Co.; G. A. Kublin, 
Continental Grain Co.; S. C. Masters, 
Masters - Kelley Grain Co.; R. C. 
O’Brien, International Milling Co.; 
T. A. O’Sullivan, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc.; J. A. Ronan, B. C. 
Christopher & Co.; W. C. Theis, 
Simonds - Shields - Theis Grain Co.; 
D. E. Walter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
J. J. Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., and J. L. Young, Cargill, Inc. 


Running for the directorate of the 
Grain Clearing Co. are Hearne Chris- 
topher, B. C. Christopher & Co.; 
Walter D. Farmer; R. P. Harbord, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; M. D. Hart- 
nett, Continental Grain Co.; F. L. 
Kelcan, Francis I. duPont & Co.; 
E. M. Marshall, Shannon Grain Co.; 
J. H. Rockwell, Cargill, Inc., and 
G. P. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain 
Co. 
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Ward Pays Extra 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 54%% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company, payable Jan. 1, 1956, 
to holders of record at the close of 
business Dec. 16, 1955, and a quarter- 
ly dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
common stock of the company, pay- 
able Dec. 27, 1955, to holders of 
record Dec. 16. The directors also de- 
clared a year-end extra dividend of 
25¢ per share on outstanding common 
stock. 
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Demand Widens Sales Potential 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


Not one, but two new flour mill 
projects may be in the planning 
stages for Venezuela. Growing flour 
consumption, a tax structure that 
encourages capital investment and 
probable government support in the 
way of an increased tariff on im- 
ported flours are but three of the 
factors encouraging the sponsors with 
their plans. 

During the past three years, vari- 
ous industrial groups, drawn from 
Sweden, Portugal, Italy and Argen- 
tina, have been reported as interested 
in providing Venezuela with a home 
milling industry. The government, 
anxious to bring industrial self suffi- 
ciency to its oil-rich country, is sym- 
pathetic to the provision of flour 
milling facilities. These outside in- 
terests have been joined by a group 
of local businessmen who have en- 
deavored to obtain the support of 
U.S. milling and grain interests in a 
venture that would provide feedstuffs 
production as well as flour. 

The number of separate bodies en- 
gaged in deliberations leads to the 
belief in trade circles that more than 
one mill may be erected, with at least 
two groups thought to be at the 
ready-to-go stage. 

Nearly all proposals have men- 
tioned Puerto Cabello as the location 
of a new mill and it now seems cer- 
tain that one will be in operation 
there before the end of 1957, if not 
earlier. There are, however, several 
convenient centers which could sup- 
port mills and the eventual aim is 
seen as one providing for the estab- 
lishment of a chain of mills which 
will make the country independent 
of outside sources of supply. It is this 
eventuality which appeals to the gov- 
ernment. 

Millfeed Outlet Needed 

All plans are currently described as 
“pending” and no, informant is pre- 
pared to reveal firm intentions. One 
retarding influence has been the in- 





U.S.-CANADA WHEAT 
COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON — The second 
monthly meeting of the U.S.-Canada 
wheat committee was held in Wash- 
ington on Dee, 9. Officials of both 
governments made an examination of 
marketing deals made in the preced- 
ing month. 

The Canadian delegates spoke brief- 
ly about the recent U.S. deal with 
Brazil under Public Law 480, but 
nothing new transpired from the dis- 
cussion. The Canadian government 
voiced its strong objections to the 
deal. The Brazilian purchase was in 
course of negotiation at the time of 
the previous meeting but no details 
were given to the Canadian delega- 
tion on that occasion. The U.S. offi- 
cials asked for details of the sale of 
® million bushels of wheat to Poland 
under a scheme which provides for 
government insurance of 85% of the 
purchase money. 

Mitchell Sharpe, Canada’s associate 
deputy minister of trade and com- 
merce, described the meeting as “use- 
ful” rather than helpful. 
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Venezuelan Plans May Include 
Chain of Mills as Rising Flour 


ability to figure out how flour can be 
milled locally from imported wheat 
on a profitable basis without develop- 
ing a suitable outlet at a profitable 
price for the millfeed. One of the 
largest local manufacturers of animal 
feedstuffs, with a plant at Valencia, 
is reported to have offered a pur- 
chase price for the by-product which 
would not even cover the cost of 
transportation from the mill site at 
Puerto Cabello to Valencia. 

Now it is reported that a solution 
is on the way to being found. 

Prominently mentioned in recent 
stories about a new mill is the 
Swedish investment firm of C. Bert 
Lilja & Co. which controls Sweden's 
largest flour milling group. Asso- 
ciated with the Lilja organization is 
Axel Wenner-Gren, the international 
financier, who is currently visiting 
the US. 

A local company, La Sociedad 
Anonima Mariners Industrial Ven- 
zolana, has been formed with a re- 
ported capital of $1 million. Ma- 
chinery has been ordered from a 
Swiss firm for $475,000. This is pre- 
sumed to be Buhler Bros. of Uzwil. 
Capacity of the plant has been esti- 
mated at 750,000 sacks a year. 

Consumption Growing 

The provision of flour milling facili- 
ties in Venezuela is an attractive 
proposition for the market, according 
to the Venezuelan Development Corp. 
is a growing one. Current consump- 
tion is set at around 157,500 metric 
tons a year with a per capita usage 
of 61.6 Ib. In 1940 it was only 23.7 Ib. 
a head but with the growing popula- 
tion and a greater acceptance of flour 
products, the government predicts a 
demand for 424,000 tons by 1970 with 
per capita consumption jumping to 
114.4 lb. 

The total of the mill proposals pub- 
lished so far does not indicate an in- 
dustry with a capacity higher than 
48,000 tons a year, less than 30% of 
the current demand. If plans go 
through only to this extent then the 
U.S. and Canadian millers can look 
forward to retaining at least 70% of 
their current business, with the vol- 
ume increasing in accordance with 
the predicted rise in consumption. 
But it is questionable whether the 
sponsors of the various plans will 
stop at an industry which covers 
only 30% of the requirement, once 
they achieve success. 

The problems facing the sponsors 
of a milling industry for Venezuela 
resolve themselves into one simple 
question: can the industry be economi- 
cally self-supporting? The answer, 
according to experienced observers, is 
in the negative but this is qualified 
by the assertion that it can if the 
government will give support. To 
what extent the government will aid 
the milling industry is as yet un- 
decided. 

The Venezuelan climate is unsuit- 
able for wheat growing and all sup- 
plies must be imported. To work as 
an economic proposition the industry 
would have to be given some form of 
government support either by the im- 
position of a higher tariff on imported 
flour or by the introduction of rules 
which would require users to pur- 
chase a fixed amount of domestically 
produced flour every year. This 
might be calculated as a proportion 


of the amount of imported flour used. 

In the crop year 1954-55 Venezuela 
imported 1,553,000 sacks of American 
flour. In the same period Canada sold 
945,358 bbl. This, with small ship- 
ments from Argentina, France and 
Switzerland, covered 99% of the 
country’s flour needs. The market is 
highly competitive and the American 
mills in recent months have been able 
to take some business away from 
the Canadians for soft wheat and 
low protein flour. 

From the exporting miller’s point 
of view it is attractive business 
volume-wise, for payment is made in 
dollars or freely convertible bolivars. 
Whether the price range is attractive 
is another matter, for the importers 
have been compelled to cut their com- 
missions to get orders. The users are 
accustomed to reasonably priced flour 
and might object to paying a higher 
price just because it is made locally. 

The majority of the users own 
small bakeries and they ask for and 
get 90 to 120 days credit. Despite 
these favorable terms it is not un- 
common for drafts to run past their 
due date. The new mills will have to 
be adequately financed to meet these 
terms. However, there seems to be 
no question that sufficient financing 
will be forthcoming. 

The rate of refusal of shipments is 
one of the highest in all importing 
markets. Consequently there is often 
a fair amount of distress flour on 
the market, a situation that helps 
depress price levels. 

It will be some years before Vene- 
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zuela is completely self-supporting in 
flour. The effect of one mill’s pro- 
duction may be offset by the in- 
creasing demand but the processing of 
local flour will result in more serious 
competitive conditions, of which ex- 
tended credit is but one symptom. 
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St. Cloud Milling 
Halts Flour Milling, 
Expands in Feed 


MINNEAPOLIS The St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Milling Co. has gone out of 
the flour milling business and will 
concentrate entirely on its feed busi- 
ness, J: H. Marfield, president, an- 
nounced this week. 





(The company’s mills are located 
in St. Cloud and its headquarters in 
Minneapolis.) 

Because the firm’s expanding feed 
business has been demanding more 
time and facilities, it was decided to 
leave the flour business and shut 
down the flour mill, Mr. Marfield said. 

“With the flat and bulk storage 
which will now be available for use 
in the feed plant,” he said, “we feel 
that we will have a much more effi- 
cient operation.” 

The flour mill, which had a capac- 
ity of 900 sacks a day, is in the proc- 
ess of being dismantled, and all ma- 
chinery will be for sale. 





Wheat Under Loan Reported 
One Third Less Than Year Ago 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Wheat loans from 
the 1955 crop are now estimated by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
at approximately 208.5 million bushels 
as of Nov. 15, 1955. This level is said 
to be about one third less than at the 
same time last year, possibly reflect- 
ing the small wheat crop in the 
Southwest for Texas and Oklahoma 
where market prices have held rea- 
sonably well. 

On the contrary, corn crop loan 
commitments had a big shot in the 
arm this past month with loan im- 
poundings jumping from less than a 
half a million bushels on Oct. 15 to 
more than 11 million bushels on 
Nov. 15. 

Another substantial market factor 
is the early commitments by farmers 
of soybeans into the loan program. 
Last year between Oct. 15 and Nov. 
15 farmers placed only approximately 
7 million bushels of beans under loan. 
This year for the same time they have 
placed about 12.5 million bushels un- 
der loan coverage. Most of the in- 


crease over last year has occurred in 
the past 30 days. 

Heavy farmer loan impounding of 
beans in face of larger than usual 
exports and an indicated strong ex- 
port demand for edible fats seem to 
support the USDA official decision 
not to support oil prices this year. 

Another feed grain price aspect, in 
addition to the farmers’ interest in 
corn loan programs, is the loan im- 
pounding of grain sorghums which 
have been moving into export chan- 
nels from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks at improving price levels. 

The USDA report shows that farm- 
ers have placed more than 20.5 mil- 
lion hundredweights of grain sor- 
ghums in the loan program since Oct. 
15, making a total impounding for 
this crop year of approximately 26 
million hundredweights. With USDA 
an active seller and finding strong 
export demand for this feed com- 
modity, it appears that sorghums 
may be a strong spot in the feed mar- 
ket unless CCC opens up its corn 
stocks for export sales. USDA is 
under heavy pressure to sell its corn 
now on a bid basis before the new 
crop Argentine corn is available next 
spring. 


The following table gives the loan and purchase agreement figures for 1955 crop wheat 
through Nov. 15, 1955, for the principal wheat producing states which have reported: 
Total 


Loans stored——— 


Warehouse 


Indiana 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Missouri 





Montana 3,947,030 
Nebraska 9,580,614 
New York . ‘ 1,661,724 
North Dakota 3,131,764 
We Avene hea> 6s 8,066,087 
OPOGOM.  cevcacs 8,889,448 
South Dakota 1,462,233 
Washington ... 25,902,106 





Purchase 
agreements 
35,951 


quantity under 
support program 
2,017,087 
12,759,150 








1,833,701 
6,619,165 
1,985,465 
9,225,400 
17,513,376 


140,217 






16,362,892 





2,112,250 10,242,720 
1,826,929 10,734,211 
5,406,922 199,619 7,068,774 
4,163,202 0 30,065,308 
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CHICAGO The combined efforts 
of the baking industry and other 
food processors will be enlisted in an 
all-out campaign to improve the lack- 


adaisical breakfast habits of the 
American public. 
For the fourth consecutive year, 


bakers will take the lead in combat- 
ting America’s most neglected meal 
by sponsoring the “Better Breakfast” 
promotion during February and 
March. The Bakers of America Pro- 
gram will keynote the campaign as 
in previous years with the symbol, 
“Good Breakfast Means Good Morn- 
ing” with special emphasis on the 
theme “Here’s to Your Health... 
a Good Breakfast.” 

It has been pointed out repeatedly 
that a good breakfast should con- 
sist of fruit or fruit juice, eggs, meat, 
toast, butter or margarine and a 
beverage and should constitute from 
one fourth to one third of the daily 
caloric intake. However, people, es- 
pecially school children, are prone to 
grab a hasty breakfast without re- 
gard to their health and as a result 
are affected by mid-morning listless- 
which impairs their efficiency 
and mental acuity. 


ness 


The program has prepared a kit of 
point of sale material for use by 
bakers, grocers, restaurateurs and 
other outlets for bakery foods. The 
kit consists of two four-color posters 
for windows and trucks, shelf talkers, 
six suggested menus, table tents, end 
labels, mats for newspaper advertis- 
ing, and radio and television commer- 
cials. 

In addition, publicity will be heav- 
ily concentrated on national maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion. Scripts are being prepared for 
homemaker shows and will be fol- 
lowed by matted articles to a selected 


list of daily and weekly newspapers. 
Major Tie-ins Planned 

Major food companies will tie-in 

with the breakfast promotion through 

advertising in newspapers, magazines 

and on television. Spot announce- 

ments will also be used on radio and 


television stations to keep the better 
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Food Industry Charts All-Out 
Drive for Better Breakfasts 


breakfast theme before the public’s 
eye for the two-month campaign. 

Among food companies and organ- 
izations which will tie-in with the 
promotion are: General Mills, Inc.; 
General Foods; Standard Brands, 
Inc.; California Raisin Advisory 
Board; Canned Purple Plum Assn.; 
Scott Peterson Co.; Reynolds Metal 
Co., and Sunkist. Merchandising sup- 
port will be given by Look and Mc- 
Call’s magazines also. 

Breakfast demonstrations will be 
held during the course of the cam- 
paign at educational institutions and 
for the benefit of other groups. Plans 
are already underway to hold five 
such demonstrations in high schools 
in the Chicago area with the coopera- 
tion of Burny Bros., Inc., and the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. 

All bakers should actively support 
the campaign because it is their pro- 
motion and only through them can we 
hope to attain the success that has 
been achieved in previous years, bak- 
ing industry leaders state. Working 
closely together with grocers and re- 
taurants as well as allied firms, the 
promotion has excellent opportunities 
of eclipsing all past performances and 
assuring the baking industry a ban- 
ner year for 1956, they feel. 


Dominican Republic 
Orders New Marks 
For Bags 


MINNEAPOLIS—Arthur C. Brede- 
sen, secretary of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn., has drawn the atten- 
tion of export millers to the new 
regulations for 
duced by the Dominican Republic. 
The regulations go into effect Jan. 1, 
1956. 

Sacks and bales are to 
weights in kilos as follows: 
2-lb. Paper 








show 


907.2 grams neto 


a |. eee 2.268 kilos neto 
25-lb. Cottons = 11.2% kilos neto 
100-lb. Osnabergs .. 45.13 kilos neto 
200-lb. Osnabergs ... 90.28 kilos neto 
4 25-lb. Osnabergs and 

balers 4 sacos ...... 11.28 kilos neto 





Consolidated Flour Mills Calls Condition 


Of Boxcars ‘“‘Worst in Our Experience” 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
railroad cars spotted at 


Condition of 
mills today 


is “the worst in our experience,” says 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, in a recent letter of market 
comment to flour buyers. 

Reviewing the background of the 
boxcar shortage, the milling com- 
pany says: 

“In 1950, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization decided a net increase 
of 196,000 freight cars would be 
needed in the ensuing five years in 


the national interest. A fast tax 
write-off program was given the rail- 
roads to stimulate freight car con- 
struction. The roads have bought 
some new cars, but they had to scrap 
so many more that they now have 
32,000 less than in 1950—instead of 
the 196,000 gain then deemed essen- 
tial 

“The inevitable boxcar shortage re- 
sulting from failure to secure new 
equipment is now working a great 
hardship on many shippers, especial- 


ly flour mills and other manufac- 
turers of foodstuffs. Without doubt, 
the condition of the cars the roads 
have sent into our plants for flour 
loading this fall is the worst in our 
experience. We have rejected a great 
many that in our opinion were not 
suitable for flour loading—many due 
to objectionable odors. Occasionally 
such odors are difficult to detect until 
after the warm flour has been placed 
in the car and the doors have been 
sealed. One car we were furnished 
for flour loading had previously con- 
tained mothballs. That odor, of 
course, was very apparent and the 
car was immediately rejected. 

“In view of the inability of the 
roads to furnish top-quality equip- 
ment at this time, we urge our read- 
ers to make a careful inspection of 
all cars received by them containing 
flour or other foodstuffs. If there is 
anything seriously wrong, unloading 
should be stopped, the railroad agent 
should be called in, and the shipper 
should be informed.” 


bag marking intro-. 
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Capital Display Tells Story of Wheat 


WASHINGTON—tThe story of wheat from the time it is planted until it 
reaches the table as a finished product is depicted in the exhibit—‘‘Wheat and 
You’”’—which opened Dec. 1 in the patio of the Administration Building, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. It will continue for approxi- 


mately six weeks. 


The exhibit was under the supervision of Joe Spiruta, Oregon Wheat 
Commission. A “Christmas Tree” made up of wooden shelves contains holiday 
desserts, special decorated cakes and cookies. A large glass case holds an 
attempting array of other bakery desserts. 

Another glass case features 20 varieties of breads including ryes, whole 
wheat, raisin, four different types of Italian bread, a French loaf six feet 


long and a 20-lb. loaf of egg twist. 


The display was prepared with the cooperation of the American Bakers 
Association, the American Institute of Baking, the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America and local wholesale and retail bakers. 

Visitors to the exhibit are greeted by a large facsimile of a loaf of bread 
on a stand with the legend, “Give Us This Day.” Several hundred bakers, 
millers and agricultural officials, as well as the general public, were on hand 
when Dr. Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary of agriculture, officially opened 


the exhibit. 


In the illustration above, local bakers inspect the dessert display. Left 
to right are Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery; Dr. Butz; Lewis G. Graeves, 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., and Anthony C. Mozynski, Falls Church Bakery. 





Germany to Use $5 
Million ICA Fund 
For Grain Needs 


WASHINGTON—tThe International 
Cooperation Administration has _ is- 
sued a purchase authorization to the 
government of Western Germany for 
the procurement of corn, oats, barley 
and grain sorghums. 

The authorization is for $5 million 
and is made under Section 492 of the 
Mutual Security Act. This provision 
is somewhat similar to Public Law 
480 since it provides for sales in for- 
eign currency. 

The contracting period is from Dec 
15, 1955, to March 31, 1956, with the 
terminal delivery date not later than 
May 31, 1956. The selection of the 
grain, either corn, oats, barley or 
sorghums, is at the choice of the buy- 
er. The grain must be of U.S. origin. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Milling Executives on 


Grocery Group’s Board 


NEW YORK—Paul S. Willis was 
elected president of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America for his 21st 
consecutive term at the grocery or- 
ganization’s 47th annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel here 
recently. 

W. H. Vanderploeg, president, Kel- 
logg Co. of Battle Creek, Mich., was 
elected first vice president. 

Second vice president is Walter S. 
Shafer of Chicago, vice president of 
Armour & Co. Dan Gerber, president, 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich.., 
was elected third vice president. 

Other officers elected included O. 
E. Jones of Chicago, secretary, and 





B. E. Snyder of Hoboken, N.J., treas- 
urer. Mr. Jones is executive vice pres- 
ident of Swift & Co. and Mr. Snyder 
is with the R. B. Davis Co. 

New members elected to the board 
of directors include: W. R. Barry, 
vice president, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Paul S. Gerot, president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Donold B. Lourie, president, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Wheat Exchanged 
For Flour for Italy 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the exchange of 158,345 bu. of Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned hard win- 
ter wheat for 7,407,500 lb. wheat 
flour for export to Italy under an 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration program. 

The flour will be exported in Janu- 
ary and will be for use in the Italian 
school lunch program. Since the first 
exchange for flour under this pro- 
gram beginning in July, the USDA 
will have exchanged approximately 
843,000 bu. of CCC-owned wheat for 
approximately 39 million pounds of 
flour when contracts announced re- 
cently are filled. 

Details of exchanges are as follows, 
with the flour f.a.s. Gulf ports: Bur- 
rus Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas, 4,407,- 
500 lb. for 93,989 bu. wheat; Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 1 million 
pounds for 21,452 bu. wheat; Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 2 mil- 
lion pounds for 42,904 bu. wheat. 

Contracts cail for enriched and 








bleached hard wheat flour of 72% 
extraction. Wheat will be U.S. No. 
2 grade or better hard winter, mini- 
mum of 12% protein. 
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Flour sales hit a fairly good total 
for spring wheat mills in the week 
ending Dee. 9, registered moderate 
improvement in the central states 
and fell off for mills in the South- 
west. 

Buying was almost entirely of a 
fill-in nature, with few large lots in- 
cluded in the week’s business. A few 
fair-sized bakery flour orders were 
received in the Southwest. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 72% of capacity, compared with 
100% the previous week. Sales in the 
central states were estimated at 
around 40 to 45% of capacity, com- 
pared with 30% the week before, and 
southwestern mills sold 31% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 41% the pre- 
vious week. 

A feature of last week’s flour 
activity was a sharp increase in 
operations of Buffalo mills—up to an 
estimated 129% of five-day capacity. 
The step up in shipping direction re- 
cently is attributed to the approach 
of carrying charges on many con- 
tracts. This factor, to an extent, ap- 
plies to the improved flour produc- 
tion picture in. general. U.S. flour 
production averaged 103% of capac- 
ity, compared with 100% the previous 


week and 97% in the comparable 
week a year ago. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Contract balances are still substan- 
tial, and most observers feel that a 
renewal of buying will be delayed 
until more of the old contracts are 
fulfilled. 

Family flour business was routine, 
and export business was spotty. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: An accumulation of 
small orders brought in a fairly good 
total business for spring wheat mills 
last week. Sales averaged 72% of 
five-day capacity, compared with an 


even 100% the previous week and 
55% in the comparable week last 
year. 


Some carlot sales were reported, 
but business consisted mainly of 
smaller orders required as fill-ins. 
Only a minor amount of conversions 
of hard winter wheat contracts was 
involved in last week’s trades. Prices 
fell back about 10¢ sack at Minne- 
apolis, reflecting an easier cash wheat 
market. It is felt, however, that buy- 
ing activity will be limited until after 
the start of the new year. 

Directions, meanwhile, are good, 
and operations held up well at Min- 
neapolis and at Buffalo. It is believed 
that bakers are stepping up their 
ordering out of flour to avoid carry- 
ing charges on contracts made in late 
August and early September. 

Family flour trade was routine, 
with shipments being held in check 
to some extent by year-end consider- 
ations. Prices were unchanged. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 102% of capacity, com- 
pared with 108% the previous week 
and 94% in the comparable week a 
year ago. For the entire Northwest 
operations averaged 99% of capacity, 
compared with 103% the previous 
week and 91% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 121% of capacity, compared 
with 140% the previous week and 
107% a year ago. 

Quotations Dee. 9, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.95@6, 
short patent $6.05@6.10, high gluten 
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Flour Trade Generally 
Quiet; Shipments Gain 


$6.45@6.50, first clear $5.70@6.05, 
whole wheat $5.75@6, family $6.25@ 


7.50. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: Occasional spurts of 
business occur in the market for hard 
winter wheat flours in the Southwest, 
but the general tone is quiet. Sales 
last week averaged 31% of capacity, 
compared with 41% a week ago and 
18% a year ago. There was a mild in- 
crease in export activity, with sales 
to government and foreign buyers ac- 
counting for about 18% of the week’s 
total. 

A few fair-sized bakery flour sales 
broke the monotony of inactivity last 
week. One or two moderate-sized 
orders by a southeastern chain were 
reported, and an occasional sale of 
the 5,000-sack class was indicated. 
Aside from these few instances de- 
mand was very quiet, and only a few 
spot cars were sold. Prices continued 
at a high level compared with the 
low point of the year. They were 
around 20¢ sack above the low point, 
yet remained under the point at 
which the large purchases were made 
last summer. The fact that the sum- 
mer purchases will be shipped well 
into next year in many cases, with 
the added expense of carrying charges, 
makes current demand even more 
hesitant. 

Family flour interest is quiet, with 
demand slow and shipping instruc- 
tions reduced. Prices hold about 
steady. Export interest was spotty. A 
1952 letter of credit showed up on an 
order to Brazil for 93,600 sacks, ac- 
cording to a reliable report. The sale 
was not a part of the anticipated ex- 
port flour buying by the South Ameri- 
can nation. The government awarded 
another lot of CCC wheat to be 
ground into flour for Italy. Three 
southwestern milis shared in the 74,- 
000-sack grind. 

Quotations Dec. 9, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.73@5.77, standard 
95% patent $5.63.@5.67; straight $5.59 
@5.63, established brands of family 


flour $6.25@7.25, first clears $4.50@ 
4.80, second clears $4.25@4.30, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.65@4.20. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
45%, compared with 30% the pre- 
ceding week and 25% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices Dec. 9 were up 5¢, compared 
with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found interest improved last 
week, with a few small and medium 
lots of flour booked by independents. 
There was no concerted buying, but 
most of the trade is expected to enter 
the market soon as inventories be- 
come exhausted. Single car lot busi- 
ness on p.d.s. basis continued at a 
moderate pace. Family sales were 
light and directions slow. Bakery di- 
rections were only fair as mills oper- 
ated at 3% to four days. The outlook 
for this week was a little over three 
days. Prices were up 5¢ due to a 
stronger futures market and slight- 
ly lower millfeeds. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Dec. 9: hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched $6.25@6.30; bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers $5.60@5.65; standard 
$5.50 @5.55. 

Oklahoma City: Buyers continued 
an aloof policy last week and re- 
stricted their purchases to immediate 
needs. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 5¢ higher on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Dec. 10: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.45@6.85, standard patent 
$6.15@6.35; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.95@6.05, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.85@5.95, straight grade $5.80 
@5.90. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 6¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were satisfactory. 

Texas: There were several 
sized sales of flour for export last 
week, but outside of this business, 
demand was very dull. Total sales 
were probably around 20 to 25% of 
capacity. Running time continues at 
four days a week. The price on bak- 
er’s flour was up 10¢, and other prices 
were unchanged from previous week. 
Quotations Dec. 9: Extra high patent 
family $6.80@7.10; standard baker’s, 
unenriched, $6.05@6.15; first clears, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Sales of Semolina, Blended Durum 
Products Revert to Slow Pace 


Recent buying interest was shut 
off to a large extent by an advance 
in prices for semolina and semiolina 
blends. A new downturn in costs 
early this week, however, opened up 
the possibility of some further pur- 
chases by macaroni and noodle prod- 
uct manufacturers. 

While sales several days ago were 
the best in some time, a large num- 
ber of macaroni manufacturers failed 
to purchase forward needs, remain- 
ing hopeful for better buying oppor- 
tunities. Prices for 60-lb. durum wheat 
advanced to $2.80 bu. at Minneapolis 
last week but fell back to $2.77 bu 
on Dec. 12. Semolina was quoted at 
$6.95 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, and 
50-50% blends at $6.55. 

Shipping directions have been slow 
to fair, with operations of mills last 
week estimated at 83% of capacity, 
compared with 85% the week before. 

Eastern trade source reports indi- 
cate there has been a slackening in 
demand for macaroni and noodle 
products recently, a usual develop- 


ment during the holiday season when 
consumer demand is pointed more to 
fancy foods. It is expected, however, 
that demand will pick up later in the 
month when grocers will start to 
restock. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Dec. 9, were as follows: 

*61 to 64 Ib 
60 Ib 
59 Ib 


58 lb 
57 Ib. 


*Selected quality. 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 





capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Dec 5-9 .. 168,500 140,028 83 
Previous week 168,500 *143,277 85 
Year ago. 168,500 156,016 92 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dec. 9, 1955 3,359,935 

July 1-Deec. 10, 1954 3,801,839 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
More Stable as 
Demand Improves 


Millfeed trade was more active in 
the week ending Dec. 12, with colder 
weather helping to improve the tone 
of the market. Prices, however, were 
not much different from those pre- 
vailing a week earlier, with large 
production tending to offset the bet- 
ter consumption. Heavier feeds were 
still under some seasonal pressure. 
For the first time in several weeks 
Kansas City millfeeds were in line 
with eastern levels. 

Formula feed demand improved 
slightly for some manufacturers last 
week, but in general business was 
rated steady. Cold weather and snow 
apparently did not influence feeders 
to step up their purchases to the ex- 
tent that some feed handlers had ex- 
pected. 

Where improvement was noted, it 
was attributed to better demand for 
laying feeds—mostly concentrates— 
and additional buying of dairy feeds. 

Egg prices fell back about 4¢ doz. 
to 42¢ in the country for Grade A’s, 
and while this was somewhat dis- 
couraging it is noted that operations 
can be fairly profitable at this level 
in view of lower feed prices prevail- 
ing this fall. 

Weakness persists in the hog mar- 
ket, and hog raisers are in no mood 
to purchase formula feeds in any 
quantity. Some observers commented 
that farmers are not helping the 
situation any by holding hogs to 
heavy weights since these hogs are 
being most heavily discounted. 

Feed prices were somewhat stronger 
as a few ingredients advanced with 
grains this week. Lower protein 
formulas were marked up about $1 
ton while heavier protein formulas 
were not changed by manufacturers. 

Operations remained on a five-day 
basis, one or two shifts, with back- 
logs a bit larger. 

No appreciable improvement in 
formula feed sales was seen in the 
Southwest last week, and most mills 
do not expect any extended increase 
before the end of the year. Unless 
unusual conditions exist manufactur- 
ers seldom expect any major increase 
in sales during the holiday period. At 
the year end in some localities in- 
ventories are watched closely to see 
that they do not accumulate, and 
most purchases are made in small 
spot quantities. 

This seems to be the case as far as 
numerous dealers are concerned. Buy- 
ing of both carlot and truck quanti- 
ties remained moderate last week, 
particularly of hog and poultry feeds. 
There has been a little interest in 
cattle feeds, but mostly under pres- 
sure of stronger promotion. Turkey 
feed sales have come to a halt, and 
broiler feed demand is not what it 
was several weeks ago. Feeding 
ratios are fair, but not in the favor- 
able position of early in the year. 
Hogs are selling at a sluggish rate in 
face of an advance in coarse grain 
values. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,176 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,106 in the 
previous week and 49,310 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. 
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Most wheat futures showed gains 
in the week ending Dec. 12, a period 


that was marked by some of the 
widest price swings in some time. 
Chicago futures were active under 


the influence of an apparently tight 
December delivery situation. The De- 
cember contract there wound up the 


week 4%¢ bu. higher than at the 
start of the period. Similar gains 
were made there in the July and 


September contracts. Minneapolis De- 
cember, influenced by a decline in 
cash wheat values accompanying the 
close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, off 1%¢ for the week, 
while May at that market moved up 


was 


2%¢ bu. Kansas City December was 
up 13¢¢ bu., meanwhile, and the new 
crop futures there advanced 3%@ 
414¢ bu., paralleling the action in 


these deliveries at Chicago. Crop and 
weather news, plus Washington de- 
velopments concerning possible 
changes in the price support struc- 
ture, were the principal market in- 
fluences 

Closing 
Dec 12 
$2.10, 


for wheat futures 
were: Chicago — December 
March $2.09%@%, May 
$2.05%, July $1.964% @%, September 
$1.98%; Minneapolis— December 
$2.32, May $2.30%; Kansas City—De- 
cember $2.09%@%, March $2.11%, 
May $2.08%, July $2.01%%, Septem- 
ber $2.03% 


prices 


Benson Statement 

Considerable attention was attract- 
ed by a statement made by Secre- 
tary Benson that the administration 
is exploring the idea of restoring 
90% of parity price supports on top 
quality products. At the same time 
he emphasized that he is not aban- 
doning the flexible price support pro- 
gram. Market reaction to this an- 
nouncement was mixed. It was point- 
ed out that such a move would be 
in keeping with previously announced 
plans to take quality into considera- 
tion when establishing loan figures. 
Thus, it was felt, if loan premiums 
were to be established for top qual- 
ity wheat, lower loan values would 
be set for ordinary types to conform 
with the average support level of 
$1.81 bu. already set for 1956 wheat. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that on up to Nov. 


15 a total of 208.5 million bushels of 
wheat was placed under loan. This 
was an increase of 28 million bushels 
for the month and compared with 
334.5 million bushels under loan at 
the same time a year ago. The final 
amount impounded from the 1954 
crop was 431 million bushels. Thus, 
there was an increase of 97 million 
bushels from Nov. 15 to the end of 
January last crop year. If loans 
should increase by the same amount 
this year, some tightness in free sup- 
plies is anticipated. 

The winter wheat crop now ap- 
pears headed for the usual winter 
bout with high winds and drouth. As 
yet, the crop has not been seriously 
impaired, but after two very dry 
months, plant development is some- 
what below average and conditions 
are ripe for damage. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Dec. 8 
totaled 5.1 million bushels, compared 
with 6.5 million the previous week 
and 5.6 million for the comparable 
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Most Wheat Futures Higher 
As Delivery Situation, 

Crop News Dominate Trade 


week a year ago. At Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 1,199 cars, 
79 of which were for Commercial 
Credit Corp. account. Receipts at 
Duluth totaled 1,300 cars. 

The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis was unsettled. Offerings were 
light, but demand was irregular and 
selective. Demand for shipment via 
Duluth was curtailed, as the lake 
shipping season came to a close. Pre- 
miums on spring wheat were off 2¢ 
at the top of the ordinary ranges, 
and 2@3¢ lower for the high protein 
lots. On December 9 the following 
trading ranges prevailed: Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat 1@2¢ over the 
December wheat price, 12% protein 
2@3¢ over, 13% protein 3@4¢ over, 
14% protein 5@8¢ over, 15% protein 
7@11¢ over, 15.5% protein 12@16¢ 
over, 16% protein 22@27¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 14.40%, 
compared with 13.52% for the com- 
parable period a year ago. 

Bids on durum wheat were ad- 
vanced 5@7¢ bu. The general market 
tone was firm, with most mills active 
bidders for the moderate supplies. 
Prices continued to be quoted in wide 
ranges to take in the factors of va- 
riety and color. (See table on page 
14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 9 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 





Ordinary 2.34% 
11% Protein 2.34% 
12% Protein 2.35% 
13% Protein 2.36% 
14% Protein 2.40% 
15% Protein : oe ° q @2.43% 
15.5% Protein .... bene 2.44% @2.483 
BE py «5 oo 0b 6B 6b 4000088 2.54% @2.59% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% to 17%. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
60 Ib 2¢ premium 
59 Ib. 1¢ premium 
57 Ib. , er 2¢ discount 
OF mk oes ‘ i¢ discount 
55 Ib. 6¢ discount 
54 Ib. . 8¢ discount 
53 Ib. .. ‘ 10¢ discount 
52 lb. .. 12¢ discount 
51 Ib. ‘ 14¢ discount 
50 Ib ‘ 16¢ discount 


Premiums Higher 


General dullness coniinues in cash 
wheat trade at Kansas City with the 
only recent relief being a strengthen- 
ing of premiums on orcinary and low 
protein wheat. This has come about, 
not only because of lighter offerings 
in the Southwest, but also because 
of relative scarcity apparent at Chi- 
cago which was reflected in the sharp 
gains of the December future at the 
Illinois market. Kansas December 
also was strong, gaining 1%¢ in the 
past week. 

Ordinary, wheat gained 1%¢ in ad- 
dition on the premium basis, and on 
Dec. 12 stood at 7¢ over the current 
December future. Higher protein and 
choice milling varieties held to the 
same premium ranges as_ before. 
Twelve percent protein wheat was 
quoted 744@31¢ over, 125% 9@33¢ 
over, 13% 11@35¢ over and 14% 15 
@39¢ over. 

A late spurt put the week’s car lots 
receipts at Kansas City to the same 
level as the previous week’s 326 cars, 
compared with 551 received a year 
ago. With much of the daily arrivals 





CURRENT FLtourR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, LN SACKS (CWT.) 


‘ Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


to The 
and to the total estimated 






















5-9, *Previous Dee. 6-10, Dec, 7-11, Dec. 8-12, 
5 week 1954 1953 1952 
Northwest ‘ 713,988 673,127 683,039 762,275 
Southwest 1,28: 1,274,595 1,258,688 1,168,288 1,196,486 
Buffalo has : 489,736 507,306 ,160 505,747 
Central and Southeast 558,834 564,395 2,625 566,014 
North Pacific Coast 306,273 295,073 5,718 266,165 
Totals 3,462,419 3,343,426 3,298,589 3,160,830 3,286,687 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised 

Crop year flour production 

--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day wvek r —July 1 to—— 
Dec. 5-9, Previous Dee. 6-10, Dee. 7-11, Dee Dec, 9, Dee. 16, 

1955 week 1954 1953 19 1955 1954 
Northwest 99 103 91 93 91 15,849,315 16,018,955 
Southwest ... 98 98 97 90 88 29,416,877 28,818,800 
Buffalo . ‘ 129 102 110 109 110 9,701,636 12,701,405 
Central and 8. E, 99 88 84 76 84 13,065,960 12,655,845 
N. Pacific Coast 86 ‘4 85 84 73 6,897,617 6,898,926 
Totals 102 100 97 90 78 74,931,405 77,093,929 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % at 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Dec. 5-9 , i 294 106 Dec. 5-9 237,000 102 
Prev ious week 576 106 Previous week 000 108 
Year ago 236,803 85 Year ago 232,500 78 
Two years ago 244,788 89 Two years ago 282,500 85 
Five-y “ar average o% 94 Five-year average . oheresiee es 96 
Ten-year average — as Sete 82 Ten-year average ones see 87 


Sainetin 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Revieed. 








Sis 1 ra ; Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluch, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % at Montana and lowa: 
output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Dec, 5-9 988,885 97 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 980,019 97 Dec. 5-9 154,500 140,491 97 
Year ago 1,021,885 100 Previous week 154,500 "461,588 102 
Two years ago 923,500 91 Year ago 487,250 5 ; 93 
Five-year average os ° 90 Two years ago ,000 92 
Ten-year average .. is . 94 Five-year average need ie : 91 
Ten-year average er - 82 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised. 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 


Kentucky, 











North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-4 , "1 A Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
a-aday week “our o ac 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Dec. 5-9 570,250 6 99 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week 570,250 97 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,400 84 Dec, 5-9 215,200 196,776 91 
Two years ago 671,400 76 Previous week 215,200 *202,842 94 
Five-year average ‘ 82 Year ago 215,000 186,978 a6 
Ten-year average . 82 Two years ago 230,000 185,192 86 
*Revised Five-year average » i dapeenaene . 88 
- Ten-year average .......... rr . 79 
ao ; 
2 FFA \ FI *Revised 
5-day week “lour % ac - 
capacity output tivity Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Dec 5-9 $75,000 615,000 129 Dec, 5-9 138,750 116,938 84 
Previous week 489,736 102 Previous week 138,750 103,431 76 
Year ago 507,306 110 Year ago m . 133,200 108,000 81 
Two years ago 59 501,160 109 Two years ago 122,000 110,526 90 
Five-year average . R 111 Five-year average . “a s éktene 88 
Ten-year average 102 Ten-year AVETABe ......0ese00% 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Dec. 9, and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 

South west* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
594,678 


Northwest* Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 
Dec 5-9 








¢ 13,780 321,231 12,413 196,469 62,176 1,112,378 
Prey week 114,411 9,885 150,106 

Two wks. ago 12,032 10,402 45,830 

1954 583,863 13,584 315,042 : 248,532 49,310 1,147,437 
1953 565,843 14,087 $39,481 240,779 48,226 1,146,103 
1952 ch 596,129 14,998 362,400 344,887 48,981 1,303,416 
1951 ya . 28 14,! 243,692 236,838 50,291 1,084,703 





*Principal mills All mills. tRevised. 





going to CCC storage and on con- 
tracts, little has been available for 
sale. Demand has not been pressing, 
however, from millers or others. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 9 
is shown in the accompanying. table: 


was slow and supplies adequate. 
Wheat export bookings broadened 
out in the Pacific Northwest last 
week with sale of 11 cargoes of 
white wheat to various destinations. 
Japan took four cargoes of white 
wheat for December-January ship- 
ment, Korea took two cargoes, For- 


No. 1 Dark and Hard. - +. .$2.15% @2.51% ‘ 
No. 2 Dark and Hard . 2.14% @2.51%  mosa took three cargoes and India 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.13% @2.49% . 

No. 4 Dark and. Herd. 212%@2474% One cargo plus a parcel lot. This was 
Me § Bad. -++ 2002 i. 2-12%@2.15% the best week for several months. 
No. 2 Re ort ovens ood By @2.15% i oo 

No. 3 Red 210%@2.14% Wheat, of course, is coming out of 
No. 4 Red 2.09% @2.13% 


_ ine “ government stocks as there is very 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Dec. 12 at $2.73%2.38 bu., with 13% 
protein at $2.38@2.39 bu. Demand 


little free wheat available in the area. 
There was some slight interest on the 
part of mills, but business was not 
broad in that direction. 
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Tom Vannerson Is 
Sales Director for 
New FMA Division 


KANSAS CITY, MO—Tom VYan- 
nerson, veteran of 25 years in the 
flour milling industry of the South- 
west, has been named sales director 
of the H. Dittlinger Roller Mills, divi- 
sion of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
it was announced by Henry H. Cate, 
chairman of the board. Mr. Vanner- 
son, who will make his headquarters 
in New Braunfels, Texas, where the 
Dittlinger mill is located, will be pri- 
marily concerned with bulk flour 
sales. He will not only handle sales 
for Dittlinger, but also for other 
units of Flour Mills of America in 
Texas and portions of Louisiana and 
New Mexico. 

The Dittlinger business was ac- 
quired by Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., at the start of December. A. 
Liebscher, who was the Dittlinger 
president, is continuing as general 
manager of the New Braunfels opera- 
tion. 

For the past two years Mr. Van- 
nerson has operated a flour broker- 
age business in Houston. He entered 
the flour business in 1930 with Mor- 
ten Milling Co., Dallas, as a sales 
representative, and later became as- 
sistant sales manager. In July, 1946, 
he joined Arrow Mills, Inc., at Hous- 
ton as director of flour sales, remain- 
ing with the company until it halted 
flour mill operations on July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Vannerson has been active: in™ 
bakery allied trades work, serving 
two terms as president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry in 
Texas. He is a past president of the 
Dallas Bakers Club and is now presi- 
dent of the Houston Bakers Club. He 
is also a member of the Houston 
Sales Executives Club. 

——=—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Walter G. Andrews 
Gets ADM Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS — Walter G. An- 
drews of St. Paul has been named 
assistant general sales manager of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., it has 
been announced by Thomas L. 
Daniels, president. Mr. Andrews, an 
assistant vice president, was former- 
ly manager of ADM’s specialty oils 
department. 

William C. Mueller, who has been 
coordinating ADM resin activities in 
the Minneapolis office, also will act in 
a similar capacity for specialty oils. 
He will be assisted by Miles B. 
Hays. 

Mr. Andrews joined ADM in 1941 
as a control chemist following two 
years’ experience in the paint indus- 
try. He became a research chemist 
in 1942 and was a member of the 
company’s technical sales service 
staff from 1944-48. In 1948 he was 
appointed director of specialty oil 
sales and was elected assistant vice 
president in 1950. 

Mr. Andrews graduated from Carle- 
ton College in 1935 and took post- 
graduate work at the “Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research from 
1936-39. 

Mr. Mueller joined ADM in June, 
1954, when it purchased the resin 
division of U.S. Industrial Chemicals. 
He is a distribution specialist and has 
been associated with the resin in- 
dustry since 1951. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$50,000 FIRE 

GREENTOWN, IND. — A $50,000 
fire destroyed the grain elevator op- 
erated here by John Haines. The con- 
tents also burned. 
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FEED SHIPMENT TRADE 
RULE CHANGED 


WASHINGTON — The new direc- 
tory of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., published recently, 
shows a change in the feed trade 
rule on the time of shipment. The 
amended Rule 9, section (b) now 
reads as follows: “Quick shipment 
shall mean shipment within five (5) 
calendar days from date of receipt 
of shipping instructions, including 
day instructions are received by sell- 
er.” This is a change from the seven 
days previously permitted. Section 
(c) of Rule 9 was also amended to 
read as follows: “Prompt shipment 
shall mean shipment within ten (10) 
calendar days from the date of re- 
ceipt of instructions, including day 
instructions are received by seller.” 
This previously provided for 14 days. 
These amendments were adopted at 
the September convention of the as- 
sociation in Atlantic City. Rejected at 
the same time was an amendment 
to add a paragraph calling for the 
establishment of time limits on ship- 
ments in the absence of an agree- 
ment between buyer and seller. Pro- 
posed amendments to the grain trade 
rules were also rejected. 





Standard Brands Plans 
To Buy Two Corn 


Products Divisions 


NEW YORK—An agreement has 
been made for Standard Brands, Ine, 
to purchase for cash the corn process- 
ing and American partition businesses 
of Clinton Foods, Inc., St. Louis. 

This announcement was made 
jointly by Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, and Richard 
M. Moss, chairman of the board and 
president of Clinton Foods. It is 
planned that the agreement for sale 
will be submitted for approval to 
Clinton Foods stockholders early in 
1956. 

Sale of the two divisions would 
leave the corporation without fur- 
ther production facilities. Its corn 
processing division, which has a daily 
grind capacity of more than 50,000 
bu., is located at Clinton, Iowa. Earli- 
er this year $2,300,000 was appropri- 
ated for expansion of these facilities. 
The American partition division, 
which makes partitions and supplies 
for food and beverage cases, has 
plants at Milwaukee, Bound Brook, 
N.J., and Merced, Cal. 

In November, 1954, Clinton Foods 
sold its Snow Crop frozen food and 
citrus divisions to Minute Maid Corp. 
for $39.8 million. 

Standard Brands turns out a di- 
versified line of products, including 
a number of items for the baking 
industry. 


————-BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Made “Regular” 


MINNEAPOLIS— Interstate Eleva- 
tor No. 1, with a capacity of 600,000 
bu., was made “regular’”’ Dec. 8 under 
rules of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change and the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission. 

——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELEVATOR FIRE LOSS SMALL 

LOUISVILLE — Some damage re- 
sulted when a fire broke out recently 
in the Gold Proof Elevator of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Cooperation 
Assn., Louisville. The fire was at 
about seventh-floor level, firemen 
said. . 








Bulk Flour Handling 
Discussed at AOM 
District 2 Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—A general discus- 
sion of bulk flour handling was the 
theme of a meeting of District No. 2 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers which took place at the Aladdin 
Hotel in Kansas City, Dec. 10. There 
were three speakers on bulk handling 
methods. 

D. W. Armstrong of the Fuller Co., 
Kansas City, discussed various types 
of bulk handling installations and 
showed how some of the problems 
that had arisen had been overcome. 
Marshall Carpenter of the Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., de- 
scribed the loading and unloading 
properties of a fluidizer, which puts 
flour and feed particles into suspen- 
sion in a moving air stream. George 
S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of America, 
Kansas City, read a report on the 
Tote bin system of flour handling 
which had been written by Jack 
White of the Tote Manufacturing 
Co., Beatrice, Neb. Mr. White’s paper 
described different types of Tote 
operations. 

These talks were followed by an 
open forum discussion on bulk han- 
dling during which questions were 
asked from the floor. As a conclusion 
to the program, a motion picture on 
speeding speech was presented by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

George Hunt of General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, was elected chairman 
of the district group. He served as 
vice chairman in the past year. An- 
thony Morie of the Rodney Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, was chosen vice 
chairman, and George Tesarek of 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

In the evening, the district mem- 
bers held their annual Christmas din- 
ner dance, which was preceded by a 
social hour arranged by the allied 
trades group. James Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, 
was in charge of arrangements. 


GUARANTEE CLAUSE 


(Continued from page 9) 








reasonably suspected that pressure 
may develop from congressional quar- 
ters which may cause another about- 
face of U.S. sales policy. 

Another sales item which does not 
find any great enthusiasm in Can- 
adian quarters is a negotiation now 
pending between the U.S., Switzer- 
land and Spain. The U.S. has pro- 
posed to the Swiss government that 
it will sell U.S. surplus wheat to the 
Swiss for Swiss francs under PL 480 

the Swiss franc is probably one of 
the strongest currencies in the world 

and that the U.S. will use the 
francs in Europe to purchase ma- 
chinery for use in Spain for the 
building of U.S. bases, and accept in 
payment Spanish pesetas which can 
be used for local service and labor 
costs. 

When informed of this proposition 
the good news of the NAC decision 
concerning the maintenance of cur- 
rency values was totally erased and 
the prominent Canadian official pre- 
viously quoted said unequivocally 
that the situation was “disgraceful.” 

One reliable news source says that 
at the US. Treasury it has been 
tentatively estimated that returns to 
the U.S. on PL 480 deals may ulti- 
mately produce about three cents on 
the dollar value of the U.S. ship- 
ments when the day of repayment 
arrives. 
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Portable Airslide Unit 
Developed by Fuller 


CHICAGO—The development of a 
new device destined to enlarge sub- 
stantially the field of rail distribu- 
tion of bulk granular materials has 
been announuced by William J. Steb- 
ler, president of General American 
Transportation Corp. 

The utilization of rail-truck facili- 
ties to effect off-line deliveries is 
made possible by the development of 
a portable Airslide transfer unit pro- 
duced by Fuller Company, subsidiary 
of General American. 

Intended for use with General 
American’s Airslide car for the ship- 
ment of bulk materials, it now per- 
mits transfer of the materials at rail 
points to special trucks for delivery 
to off-track plants. 

The new unit is attached to the 
discharge outlets of the Airslide car, 
and the material is moved by an air 
pressure system into trucks. The de- 
vice is mounted on pneumatic tired 


wheels and can be maneuvered by 
one man. 
The unit, which is in production 


at the Fuller Company’s plant in 
Catasauqua, Pa., has already been 
tested by the baking industry for the 
bulk shipment of flour with satisfac- 
tory results, Mr. Stebler states. Sav- 
ings in costs of off-line bakeries over 
purchase of flour in bags include not 
only elimination of the cost of bags, 
but also reduction in flour-handling 


costs and decrease in product loss. 
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Operatives Hear Talk 
On Wheat Varieties 


WICHITA, KANSAS Discussion 
of wheat varieties, roll corrugations 
and belting featured the meeting of 
District No. 1, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, in Wichita recently. The 
program took place under the chair- 
manship of S. L. Eder, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas. 

Charles Pence, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., Man- 
hattan, described the current grow- 
ing conditions of the Kansas crop and 
commented on the wheat variety pic- 
ture, pointing out the trend toward 
stronger wheat varieties in many 
areas of the state. 

Howard Crasson of the Mitchell 
Corrugating & Grinding Co., Wichita, 
discussed roll corrugations, and G. 
Edward Mehleck of Alexander Broth- 
ers, Chicago, made a talk on leather 
belting. 

About 75 attended the meeting. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Daniel McAllaster 
Heads AOM District 14 


DENVER, COLO. — Daniel McAlI- 
laster of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, was elected 
chairman of District 14 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers at the 
group’s annual meeting at the Albany 
Hotel here recently. 





As vice chairman, the district or- 
ganization elected Allen Milner of the 
Fort Morgan (Colo.) Mills. John 
Streit of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, was named secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Prior to the business meeting, there 
was 2 program, which featured a talk 
on pelleting of feeds by Joseph Gra- 
hek of Sprout, Waldron & Co. The 
district group concluded its meeting 
with a banquet and social hour in the 
evening. 
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FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE—John R. Lowry (left), superintendent of the 
Laurinburg (N.C.) Milling Co. and chairman of District No. 11 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, receives a gold pocket watch from John F. 
MeNair III, president of the company. Mr. Lowry was presented with the 
watch upon completion of 40 years of continuous service to the company. He 
began working with the McNair Milling Co. in 1915 at the age of 20 as a 
construction helper on the first mill built in this area. He is now the oldest 
employee of the successor company, Laurinburg Milling Co. The watch was 
presented at the annual employees’ supper recently. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Tie Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
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COTTONS + BURLAPS * MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kensos City * Buffele « New York 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats | 











Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 


only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 


Wi 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
















Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1923 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wa BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Whitewater, Kansas 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


Ort 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Swccessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 






dh 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











minal elevators. 


‘Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 


St. Paul 











CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 














Minneapolis 
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Davy Crockett's Successor 


lrom Better Living, the Du Pont 
Employee Magazine 


W E are wondering about Am- 
erica’s newest hero-to-be if and 
when the Davy Crockett fad goes 
into a decline. The toy trade, nor- 
mally a reliable index of popular 
faney, is reported to be marking time 
until a likely candidate appears. Just 
who he will be is hard to say, for 
the hero-span is unpredictable. Who'd 
have figured a year ago on the quick 
jump from space-helmet to coonskin? 

Hopalong Cassidy, we understand, 
is still way up there, though others 
have passed along. Superman had a 
brief fling in a line that goes back 
toward the legendary figures of our 
own youth: Buffalo Bill, or Tarzan, 
or Frank Merriwell. So far as we 
know, Davy Crockett is the first 
member of Congress to be so honored 
and we fear that his prominence is 
due to other phases of his long and 
notable career. 

Without slander to Davy, however, 
we could point out that heroes are 
seldom chosen from the ranks of 
those who contribute most to our 
lives. Buffalo Bill had far less to do 
with the winning of the West than 
the men who put steam power on 
rails and opened up transportation 
across the continent. Davy Crockett, 
bless his heart, performed valiant 
deeds. Despite the Alamo, however, 
he must be credited to a far lesser 
share for the development of Texas 
than the man who invented barbed 
wire, which restrained cattle from 
running wild. Or the man whose faith 
in oil was confirmed at Spindletop. 

Is this heresy? Then hear more: 
We'll concede that it’s pretty hard to 
sing a song that begins “Ott-mar, 
Ott-mar Mergenthaler, King of the 
Movable Type Trade.” Nonetheless, 
Ott-mar’s invention of the linotype 
machine opened up a field of com- 
munication almost as revolutionary 
and as far reaching as the invention 
of the alphabet. A long line of similar 
achievements has led up from the 
drudgery of Davy Crockett’s times to 
the rubber-tired, centrally-heated, air 
conditioned comfort we enjoy today. 
Each of them came into being be- 
cause some gifted individual had the 
inspiration, the determination, and 
the strength to see it through. 

Actually, there are candidates 
galore if we look for them. What 
about Christopher L. Sholes who in- 
vented the typewriter, girls? What 
about Eli Terry who found a way of 
making cheap clocks ? How’s for Elias 
Howe and the sewing machine, or 
James Hargreaves of the spinning 
jenny? Or Cyrus Field, whose genius 
spanned the broad Atlantic? 

Unfortunately, few inventors lend 
themselves to the heroic mold. Even 
Tom Swift, a litarary inventor whose 
deeds enlivened our youth, never 
caught on until he started trying out 
his creations in the jungle and on the 
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moon. The hat he wore was a regret- 
table item that kids wouldn't wear 
on a bet. 

Sometimes, sadly enough the name 
is lost to history, including some 
whose work was of vast importance. 
Who invented the mirror, for ex- 
ample? We don’t know, but his con- 
tribution to tidiness of the person is 
profound. Who invented the wheel? 
The inclined plane? The pulley. 

We'd like to see credit where 
credit is due, and if the toy people 
want to do something big, they'll 
help immortalize the important 
things. How about a Jimmy Watt 
Steam Converter for Christmas? Or 
an Eli Whitney Cotton Gin, Instruc- 











tive and Educational, Safe to Handle? 
Or even a Ben Franklin Bi-Focal 
Spectacle Kit? Seems like in a me- 
chanical age we ought to do some- 
thing to honor those who made the 
wheels go 'round. In this sense there's 
no hero like the inventor. 
* * - 

To this list of hero candidates 
might well be added the names—if 
they should ever be known—of the 
men or women involved in the do- 
mestication of the wild wheat plant, 
the idea of converting the wheat 
berry into flour and the culminating 


process of converting flour into the 
staff of life. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Editorial: Henry A. Wallace, 
writing in Wallace’s Farmer, says he 
would like to see the experiment tried 
of getting along a few years without 
future trading. Many economists, 
he declares, believe that price fluc- 
tuations would be even greater than 
now, but his own opinion is that 
prices would fluctuate within a nar- 
row range for long periods and then, 
on the discovery that they were out 
of line, every one would get panicky. 
On an average he doubts if the aver- 
age of actual cash prices would be 
much different from now. It would 
be interesting, as Mr. Wallace sug- 
gests, to try the experiment of going 
for a while without future trading in 
agricultural commodities. Considera- 
tions of safety counsel that such an 
experiment be carried out at a time 
when the country is so rich and reck- 
less that it does not care what 
happens to it and when farmers are 
willing to contribute a substantial 


part of their income for the fun of 
seeing the fireworks. Pending com- 
pletion of plans for the great experi- 
ment, we can contemplate what act- 
ually has happened to prices as the 
result of only a moderate displace- 
ment of future trading by govern- 
ment interference. Effects to date 
are not heartening. 

Death came to Andrew Kelly, 
honorary president of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills, Co., Ltd., in 
his 78th year. 

Papendick, Inc., St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of bread slicing and packag- 
ing machinery, brought suit against 
Purity Baking Co., alleging patent 
infringement. 

Charles A. Ward, chairman of the 
board of the Ward’ Baking Corp., 
died suddenly at his home in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

The death of B. F. Isenberg, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Millers 
State Assn., and president of the 
Pennsylvania Mutual Fire Insurance 





“Young Bill, ” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 









VW — 


Mills, “is right excited about a new 
scheme that’s jes’ come out for addin’ 


on ten cents to the cost of 
makin’ flour so as to cover 
what Bill calls ‘intangibles,’ 
an’ he was askin’ me the 
other day what did I think 
about it. “Well, Bill,’ I says 
to him, ‘I can’t say as I ever 
seen a intangible, but when 


; it comes to figgerin’ up costs you can take 
your pap’s word for it that they ain’t never 

n found any argument against practicin’ the 

noble art of addition to the full extent of the law’.’ 
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Co., brought to an end his half cen- 
tury of service as officer and member 
of these associations. 


AUSTRALIA HAS WHEAT 
TROUBLE, TOO 


The decision of the half-yearly 
conference of the Australian Wheat- 
growers’ Federation to recommend 
wheatgrowers to reduce their acre- 
ages until the present world surplus 
is halved certainly gives a powerful 
lead and should help individuals to 
make up their minds about a most 
difficult matter 

From the national point of view, 
of course, a cut in wheat production 
with its natural corollary, a cut in 
export income, could hardly come at 
a worse time. Now more than at any 
period in recent years Australia 
needs to boost oversea earnings. 

However, unless something is 
forthcoming in the shape of a Gov- 
ernment undertaking to guarantee a 
return of not less than cost of pro- 
duction for all wheat produced grow- 
ers can hardly be expected to settle 
this question from the national rather 
than the purely personal point of 
view. 

The facts of the world surplus and 
the difficulty of selling Australia’s 
surplus are plain for all to see. 

Growers who are able to cut down 
their wheat cropping program and 
put their land to other effective use 
will no doubt do so, bearing in mind 
that now as always the seasons are 
a gamble and nature may produce a 
result vastly different from that 
planned by man.—The Land, Sydney, 
Australia. 
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WINTER WHEAT FIELDS 


Have these forgotten that the sea- 
sons change, 

These winter fields that hold spring’s 
shining green— 

The only promise in 
range 

Of bounty that the hand of man may 
glean? 

To far horizons let the eye peer long 

Searching for living green that equals 
these 

That ‘hold the mind in nuances of 


the vision’s 


song. 
Brown stubble marks the lonely 
cornfield; trees 


Have loosed their buckled leaves, 
nests bowl-like show— 

Recalling spring—against the gloomy 
sky 

Drooped low and heavy with a weight 
of snow. 

But in this depth of winter wheat- 
fields lie 

Brave with their vivid promises of 
spring, 

Beyond our wonder and our reason- 
ing. 

Maude Rene Princehouse. 
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NOT IN THE SOCIAL INTEREST 


ELFARE state philosophy presumes to be 
Ww with the whole of the social 
order, even when its immediate concern is for 
such a selective segment of society as the parity 
farmer, yet rarely is the inconsistency observed 
in public utterance. A notable instance of thought- 
ful awareness of this illogic is afforded in the 
remarks of George Montgomery, head of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology at Kansas 
State College, in a recent land use forum. In 
critical contemplation of the effects of support 
prices for wheat, Mr. Montgomery said that they 
had not been consistent with consumers’ choices 
for the use of agricultural resources, and that 
they had not proved to be “in the social interest.” 

“The current system of supported price,” said 
Mr. Montgomery, “fails to recognize several basic 
facts, as far as the use of land is concerned. 
Technological changes in wheat farming have re- 
duced substantially the unit cost of producing 
wheat. Today we produce wheat with approxi- 
mately one-third the labor required 25 years ago. 
In 1930, 70 hours of man labor were required to 
produce 100 bushels of wheat. In 1950 it was 
calculated that 26 hours were required to produce 
100 bushels of wheat. Unit costs of wheat produc- 
tion in physical terms have been decreased sub- 
stantially. A parity formula with 1910-14 as a 
base period does not take this adequately into 
account. A product price that fails to recognize 
technological changes of the magnitude of those 
which have occurred in wheat production is cer- 
tain to result in use of land which is not con- 
sistent either with the desires of consumers or 
the social interest. 

“A second significant fact not taken into ac- 
count in the use of land for the production of 
wheat is the long-time decline in per capita con- 
sumption of cereals. In 1910 the per capita con- 
sumption of cereals was about 210 pounds and 
currently it is about 125 pounds. It is a unique, 
but also significant fact, that the per capita con- 
sumption of wheat has declined at a rate which 
has been offset by population growth so that the 
total use of wheat for human food in the US. 
has remained remarkably stable. The supported 
prices for wheat and grain sorghums have pro- 
vided an incentive for shifting acreages from the 
production of fee@ grains to the production of cash 
grains. To a substantial extent corn and grain 
sorghums have become cash grains. Market prices 
for the grains have become related to the support 
price rather than the prices of the livestock 
products which they might produce. We might 
logically ask if consumer satisfaction might not 
have been greater if the acreages used to produce 
grains for storage had been used to produce grains 
to be utilized as livestock feed. 


“As for the wheat allotment program, I sug- 
gest that its primary purpose is not to achieve 
more productive use of resources, it is not pri- 
marily in the interest of all of society, and it does 
not seek to obtain goods and services at lower 
cost. The primary purpose of acreage allotments 
is to restrict the output to assist in maintaining 
a supported price. Essentially, acreage restriction 
is a device to offset or counteract the effect of 
a price supported at a level which brings forth 
an output larger than consumers desire to pur- 
chase at the supported price. 

“Percentage reduction of acreage on each farm 
is contrary to the trend toward large farms. 
Acreage allotments’on a flat or percentage basis 
applied to each farm reduces the opportunity for 
the operator to spread overhead (fixed) costs 
over an optimum number of acres. The goal of the 
least cost combination is not achieved because 
labor and machinery are not used to maximum 
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efficiency. This results in substantial amounts of 
unused productivity capacity, not in land alone, 
but also in specialized machinery and labor. The 
desired goal is to increase the net income, yet if 
each farmer is required to keep a fourth or a 
third of his acres out of production his operating 
costs per unit are higher than if he were utilizing 
his full acreage. 

“Another undesirable feature of acreage allot- 
ments is that the pattern or location of produc- 
tion in the base period tends to become the fixed 
or frozen pattern of production. Allotments are 
rights to produce. A farm in a high risk, or high 
cost area receives an allotment on the same basis 
or same percentage as a farm in a high yield, or 
low cost area. Thus farms in high cost areas are 
given the privilege of continuing to produce wheat 
while farms in areas of lower unit costs are re- 
quired to withdraw acres from production. From 
the viewpoint of society, this is not an efficient 
use of land.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE LINEUP FOR THE CWT. 


PPONENTS of the hundredweight as the 

measure of quantity in grain transactions 
(instead of the bushel) generally have claimed 
farmers as allies. Farmers are traditionalists in 
their thinking, it is said in support of this theory— 
they are many, they are widely scattered, and 
they are relatively unorganized. It has been as- 
sumed that, either by passive or active resistance, 
they would defeat the change to cwt. 

That this has little or no basis in fact has 
been shown in areas—such as the Pacific Coast— 
where the cwt. is the accepted basis for grain 
trading by everyone. There are similar instances 
elsewhere, of farmers adopting the cwt. in pref- 
erence to the bushel in farm-to-farm sales. 


Additional evidence of this preference has come 
recently from two significant sources. One is the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which de- 
clared, through its board of directors, in favor of 
the change. An official of the Farm Bureau ex- 
pressed the belief that the shift should be made 
at the beginning of the crop year, that it should 
be preceded by an educational campaign, and that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture should pub- 
lish price and production statistics in terms of 
both bushel and ewt. for a transitory period. 


Similzr support comes from the Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration of Virginia. In its 
monthly bulletin, the advantages of cwt. trading 
are cited. Also described are the cumbersome and 
unnecessary conversion steps required when the 
bushel unit is used. 

“The point of the whole business is: why 
wouldn’t it be smarter to start selling—at the 
farm—on a pound (or ewt.) basis?” the depart- 
ment bulletin continues: “Continue this basis 
right straight through all the way. Wouldn't it 
save a lot of computing? 

“For a good while now, a lot of farm-interested 
folks have agreed it would be a good idea. But 
nobody seems to have made much headway in 
putting the point across. 

“Advantages are numerous. One is that frac- 
tions of cwt. are easier to figure than parts of 
bushels. Freight charges are always made on a 
ewt. basis. Processors find it simpler to figure 
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costs on that basis, since they sell in pound units. 

“And finally, farmers would find it easier to 
figure their grain-stock conversion ratios, since 
livestock is also figured in cwt. They would also 
find it easier to check immediately on their 
weights and payments at the time of sale. 

“Total production of all grain would be much 
simpler to figure if the cwt. measure were used. 
As it is, corn at 56 lb. to the bu.; wheat at 60 lb.; 
oats at 32 Ib., and so on down the line, all have 
to be reduced to a common denominator: 100 Ib. 
or to tons, before a total can be computed. The 
same applies to mixed grains. 

“A few of the disadvantages cited have been 
that it is a custom of long standing to measure 
grain in bushels. The changeover period might be 
confusing to some people. 

“It is interesting to note that the Virginia 
Department of Agriculture has made a step in 
this direction by publishing both the bushel price 
and the ewt. price in the daily grain market re- 
ports on corn. 

“A few state laws should be changed where 
bushels are set up as measuring units, and his- 
torical data on grain should also be changed.” 


GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE BULGE BECOMES LYRICAL 


HE nutritional case for flour has a strong 
supporter in Miss Janet L. Cameron, food 
and nutrition specialist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. Miss Cameron was one of 
the hits of the recent annual meeting of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., held in Nashville, as 
she punched melodious holes in the fallacious 
theory that flour products are fattening. 
To point up her talk, Miss Cameron composed 
a song. Or at least she added new words to the 
old favorite, “Home on the Range.” She led the 
audience in singing the ditty at the Nashville 
meeting. 
And here are the words—suitable for use at 
most any gathering where milling industry people 
outnumber those who profess more interest in 
yogurt and blackstrap molasses than in wheat 
flour foods: 
Now listen, my friends, 
Both chubby and thin, 

Who love all those foods rich and yummy. 
It's the gravy and spread 

And NOT the bread 
Which add that bulge to your tummy! 


(Chorus) 
Tum, tum, poor old tummy, 
It bulges with foods rich and yummy. 
But it’s gravy and spread 
And NOT the bread 
Which add that bulge to your tummy. 


——“BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The public relations man in the executive 
offices of a New York City sugar economist and 
broker gives out ecstatically with this release: 
“Medical research by many leading specialists 
apparently is leading to one conclusion—coronary 
heart disease is caused largely by eating exces- 
sive fats. While fat is nutritionally essential, 
many experts believe that reducing fat consump- 
tion would help reduce the incidence of coronary 
heart disease. If fat intake is reduced, therefore, 
low-cost carbohydrate (sugar and starch) intake 
will logically be increased automatically to reach 
sufficient calories. Protein calories usually are 
relatively expensive.” If less fat and. more sugar 
in the diet are indicated for those who would 
avoid ticker trouble, as the public relations man 


_ obviously infers, may not the bread maker take 


heart, too, at thought of his almost unlimited 
ability to provide carbohydrates that would just 
as conveniently serve as a coronary prophylactic? 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Flour Condemned 


In a recent crackdown, the Ja- 
maican public health authorities con- 
demned 4,000 sacks of imported flour. 
A surprise check of 35,000 sacks 
stored in wharf warehouses at Kings- 
ton showed that many were infested 
with weevil and the flour was unfit 
for human consumption. 


Who stands the loss? Certainly not 
the exporting millers because the 
flour was government-inspected and 
certified in good condition before be- 
ing shipped. Their position is im- 
pregnable, according to on-the-spot 
observers. The wharf owners disclaim 
responsibility and no insurance cov- 
erage has been carried. 

The importers are taking legal ad- 
vice but right now it looks as though 
they will have to stand the loss. Some 
of the condemned flour is being used 
for animal feed but this will not pro- 
vide much compensation. 

The Kingston wharf warehouses 
are heavily congested with flour and 
other imported cargo. Storage charges 
are low, being fixed by the govern- 
ment, and the temptation to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities, no matter 
how inadequate they may be from the 
sanitation point of view, is great. 
The flour is moved from the ware- 
houses direct to the consumer. In any 
event, other warehouse space is far 
from plentiful. 

Just how far the traders will suc- 
ceed in any claims they may bring 
against the warehouse owners is 
doubtful. One importer expresses the 
hope that the millers will help with 
an ex gratia payment out of sym- 
pathy. But prices are so low that 
no milling firm has any margin to 
meet such a request. 

So much attention is being paid 
these days to proper sanitation in 
U.S. and Canadian mills that it is 
unfortunate that the product should 
be allowed to become infested before 
it reaches the end user. 


English Bread Wheat 


Every member of Britain’s House 
of Commons, all 630 of them, re- 
ceived a surprise-packet Dec. 6. Each 
contained a 2-o0z. loaf baked from all- 
English wheat. Normally, English 
wheat is soft and has to be mixed 
with a large proportion of Canadian 
hard wheat to make a good grist for 
bread flour. fi 

The wheat was the new variety 
Koga II introduced into Britain from 
Germany. C. H. Clark of Oxford 
baked 5,000 loaves and they were dis- 
tributed to the public at the recently 
held Smithfield agricultural show in 
London. Sponsors of the new wheat, 
to be grown extensively on British 
farms next spring, say that it could 
save the U.K. $10 million in wheat 
imports from Canada. 

Canadian authorities assert that 
this claim is nonsense and they are 
not perturbed at the potential loss 
of business for the prairie wheat 
grower. They say that due to ex- 
cessive rainfall, lack of sunshine and 
rapid swings of temperature the 
British will find it impossible to raise 
a high protein crop. 

Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chem- 
ist of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners and former president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, has made some laboratory 


tests on Koga II. It proved not com- 
parable to Canadian hard spring 
wheat in milling and baking qualities. 


Agene Use Ends 


A-Day for the British milling in- 
dustry is Dec. 31, 1955. Derek Heath- 
cot-Amory, minister of agriculture 
and food, says that under arrange- 
ments made by the flour millers and 
the flour importers nitrogen tri- 
chloride will cease to be used in flour 
in any form. 

Also due at the end of December 
is the report of the specially ap- 
pointed panel charged with making 
an independent and authoritative re- 
view of the scientific and nutritive 
value of flour of varying extraction 
rates. 

Mr. Heathcot-Amory revealed that 
about 71% of the total flour milled 
in the U.K. in the year ended June 
30, 1955, was national flour, officially 
flour of 80% extraction and contain- 
ing no added enrichment materials 
In practice, national flour, which goes 
into the making of the government 
subsidized loaf, is milled at a lower 
extraction rate. One member of par- 
liament showed some curiosity about 
this. He asked the minister if he is 
aware that flour used in baking the 
national loaf is at times of a lower 
extraction than is laid down in the 
regulations. He asked what steps are 
being taken to insure compliance with 
the regulations. 


Mr. Heathcot-Amory explained it 
this way: “I am aware that because 
of certain technical difficulties which 
have arisen in the practical applica- 
tion of the regulations, the present 
situation is unsatisfactory. This was 
one of the considerations which led 
the government to appoint a panel 
to make an independent assessment 
of the composition and nutritional 
flour of varying extraction rates.” 


Uruguayan Crop 

Uruguay expects to harvest 1 mii- 
lion tons of wheat from the 1955-56 
crop. The surplus from the 1954-55 
crop was estimated at 140,000 tons 
and after domestic requirments havc 
been covered the expected surplus 
available for sale on world markets 
will be in the region of 500,000 tons 

Neighboring South American coun- 
tries are the chief customers and 
Chile is a probable taker of 20,000 
tons. But this is below the normal] 
Chilean take from Uruguay and un- 
attractive prices are responsible for 
the cutback in business. Chile is buy- 
ing at least 150,000 tons from Ar- 
gentina in the near future. 

Because of this Uruguay is looking 
for markets further afield and in 
doing so the sellers will come up 
against some strong North American 
competition. The Uruguayans have 
reason to be displeased with U.S 
wheat disposal policies for they claim 
to have lost out as a result of the 
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recent “dumping” sale to Brazil. 

Dumping, the Brazilians have been 
warned by their neighbors, is a two- 
edged sword. Dumping of cotton on 
the world market, for instance, by 
the U.S. could hit hard at the Bra- 
zilian economy. 

Meanwhile, the Uruguay authori- 
ties are pressing their wheat sales 
effort and wherever possible they try 
to unload flour as part of the deal. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ogilvie Stockholders 
Informed About Cost 


Reduction Program 


MON TREAL-— Stockholders in 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have 
been told that costs are under con- 
stant scrutiny as part of a program 
to increase returns from capital in- 
vestment 





Speaking at the annual meeting, 
H. Norfan Davis, president, said that 
management was far from satisfied 
with earnings having regard to the 
heavy investment. 

Charles A. Dunning, chairman, told 
the stockholders that the company 
has attempted to minimize depend- 
ence on export business by diversifi- 
cation of the company’s products for 
the home market. 
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WINDMILL DEMOLITION 
LONDON—A_. 40 ft. high windmill 
at Ditchingham, near Bungay, Suf- 
folk, in which Robert Smith 
tury ago experimented with 
rollers instead of stones to 

wheat, is being demolished. 





a cen- 
steel 
grind 








Canadian Review . oe 





Wheat for Peanuts 


Canada is prepared to exchange 
some of its surplus wheat for peanuts. 
The deal, if it comes off, will be with 
Red China and the government has 
given the proposed deal its blessing 
But officially it will have nothing to 
do with it. The matter is entirely 
one for negotiation by private traders 

The East-West Import Co., Ltd., 
of Vancouver says that Communist 
China wishes to trade 5,000 tons of 
shelled peanuts for 1,080,000 bu 
wheat. Marshall Johnson, an official 
of the Vancouver firm, says that the 
bid was cabled by the National Oil 
Co. of Peiping. 

The »eanuts will be sold to whole- 
salers in Canada for movement into 
consumer channels while the wheat 
will be purchased from James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., the Winnipeg 
grain merchanting firm. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, making the 
Canadian position clear, says there is 
no objection to trade with Communist 
China provided it does not involve 
strategic items and subject to ne- 
gotiations being carried out on a pri- 
vate trade level with no involvement 
for either government. 


Wheat for China 


This situation brings into the open 
stories that the Canadian government 
itself is anxious to open up trade in 
wheat with Red China. Before World 
War II China was Canada’s third best 
customer for wheat. 

The possibility of trade might have 


heen examined a long time ago but 
for the fear that the Peking govern- 
ment would demand diplomatic recog- 
nition before entering into a deal 
The Chinese have even offered to pay 
gold and dollars for wheat. Now that 
the surplus wheat problem is so acute 
in Canada, the government cannot 
afford to pick and choose its custo- 
mers. 

The recent Polish deal for 9 millior 
bushels opened the way for increased 
trade with the Communists. On the 
cards is the chance of a sale of wheat 
to Russia. Other countries, Canadian 
sources say, will take the markets 
available if they do not get on the 
ball. Already Australia has sold two 
million bushels to Poland and one re- 
port states that the Australians fol- 
lowed the Canadian example by sell- 
ing on credit terms. Earlier, Sir John 
Teasdale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board, went on record as say- 
ing that Australia was prepared to 
sell to anybody, regardless of ideo)- 
ogy, for cash. 


Difficulties in U.K. 


The difficulties of selling Canadian 
flour in the U.K. are increasing. A 
recent exporter visitor to the market 
reports that the outlook is not good. 
Competition from the British mills 
is strong and the recent deal by Al- 
lied Bakeries, Ltd., with Ranks and 
Spillers, U.K. milling concerns, has 
cut into the market. Before the deal 
came into effect Oct. 3 Allied was 
taking upwards of 25% of Canadian 
flour exports to the U.K. The agree- 
ment ends Jan. 3, but may be renewed. 


Another Canadian exporter, how- 
ever, describes the situation as “any- 
thing but hopeless.” The Allied agree- 
ment to take home milled flour may 
prove to be but a temporary measure 
while other buyers are taking flour 
at the normal rate. 

No one pretends that British milled 
flour, made from a mixture of Ca- 
nadian hard and British soft wheat, 
is as good for baking purposes as 


flour milled from 100% Canadian 
wheat. 
Of more importance to the Ca- 


nadian millers is the increasing cost 
of moving flour into world markets, 
particularly the U.K. This year the 
cost has gone up 15¢ 100 Ib., a rise 
of 54% from the October, 1954, level. 
A further 3¢ increase, bringing the 
ocean freight rate to 60¢ cwt., will 
go into effect next January. 


Biseuit Production 


Canada’s biscuit industry produced 
larger quantities of soda biscuits but 
smaller amounts of plain and fancy 
biscuits in 1954 than in the preceding 
year, according to the annual report 
just released by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The total value 
of all products shipped by the biscuit 
industry fell to $71,116,613 from $75,- 
515,408 a year ago. 

Last year the 43 firms engaged in 
biscuit manufacture, four less than 
in 1953, shipped 188,842,663 Ib. of 
plain and fancy biscuits compared 
with 191,600,407 in 1953 and 46,661,- 
043 Ib. of soda biscuits compared with 
46,237,875. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT LAND 
REPORTED DRY 


WINNIPEG—A fall moisture re- 
port issued Dec. 1 by the Searle Grain 
Co. indicates that moisture reserves 
in the prairie provinces on stubble, 
that is, 1955 fall precipitation only, 
are substantially lower at 66% of 
normal than they were last year. At 
the same time the accumulated mois- 
ture reserves on 1955 summer fallow 
at 119% of normal show relatively 
little change compared to last year. 
This is rather important since there 
was a somewhat higher acreage in 
summer fallow during 1955 and close 
to 40% of the total acreage to be 
sown next spring will be on summer 
fallow land. The over-all moisture 
conditions on all lands—stubble and 
summer fallow—at the start of the 
season next year will be 92.4% of 
normal compared with 167.7% last 
year. This suggests that better than 
average rains will have to occur dur- 
ing the growing season from April 1 
to July 31 if an average crop on all 
prairie acreages is to be harvested. 
The Searle report concludes that 
while better than average growing 
season rainfall has sometimes oc- 
curred to offset the lack of fall mois- 
ture, the odds are somewhat against 
this happening. Normally, snowfall 
between Nov. 1 and spring breakup 
has little if any bearing upon the 
moisture situation for the following 
crop. 





R. L. Mikkelson Heads 


Vancouver Exporters 


VANCOUVER —R. L. Mikkelson, 
Vancouver manager for the Cargill 
Grain Co., Ltd., was elected presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Grain Export- 
ers Assn. at the group’s annual meet- 
ing. Named as vice president was 
G. T. London, manager for Northern 
Sales (B.C.), Ltd. Treasurer is B. H. 
Stewart of East Asiatic Co. (B.C.), 
Ltd 

Serving as directors will be W. S. 
Parkin, McCabe Grain Co., and Fred 
T. Wilkins, James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd. W. A. Sankey was returned as 
secretary of the exchange. 
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Vancouver Exchange 


Elects E. G. Shafer 


VANCOUVER — At the annual 
meeting of the Vancouver Merchants 
Exchange E. Gordon Shafer, presi- 
dent, Shafer, Haggart, Ltd. was 
elected president to succeed Walter 
S. Brown, Pacific Terminals, Ltd. 

New first vice president is John 
C. Whittle, Burrard Terminals, Ltd., 
and second vice president is Jack 
Donnell, Royal Mail Lines, Ltd. K. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Barge & Der- 
rick Co., Ltd., was chosen treasurer 
while W. S. Brown completes the 
board. William A. Sankey was re- 
turned as secretary-manager and V. 
Stone as assistant secretary. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Alberta Wheat Pool 


Earnings Show Drop 


CALGARY — Net earnings of $1,- 
333,278 were reported for the year 
ending July 31, 1955, by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool during the course of its 
annual meeting here. The surplus re- 
mained after charging normal and 
additional depreciation on new con- 
struction totaling $1,487,356. 

Country elevator revenue and ex- 
penses were about the same as the 
previous year but terminal revenue 
fell sharply due largely to decreased 
shipments through Vancouver. This 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 





year’s net income is down from $2,- 
448,106 reported in 1953-54. 

Pool country elevators handled 55,- 
429,377 bu., the fourth largest han- 
diing in the organization's history. 
Working capital was shown at $6,- 
864,323 as compared with $5,334,260 
a year ago. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Durum 


Program Criticized 


WINNIPEG — Sharp criticism of 
the Canadian durum wheat breeding 
program was voiced by C. L. Sibbald, 
director of the Winnipeg Catelli 
Durum Institute here recently. He 
pointed out that there was only one 
man working on such breeding on a 
part-time basis and that what was 
being done was brought about by the 
emergency created by Race 15-B rust. 

Apart from the hardship on the 
macaroni industry the reduction in 
acreage sown to durum wheat may 
have cost prairie farmers nearly one 
million dollars in wheat sales. He 
recommended an international search 
for breeding materials and careful 
study of the use of such materials, 
as preliminary to an adequate durum 
breeding program. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Dee, 3, 
1955, and Dec. 2, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Murket- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000s omitted) 

Canadian 

in bond 
Nov 


American 
bec Dec 

3, zm. 
1955 1954 

247 387,159 
50,873 
19,992 5,496 
11,662 776 
26,946 138 5il 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Nov. 25, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
641 (1,012) bu 


Wheat 
Corn 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 26,150 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Dec. 3, 1955 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Bari'y 

Buffalo 84 . . 138 

Lakes . ° 65 : . 215 
Totals ... 149 
Previous week .. 120 





| MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SuPERB” 1804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


« HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables “‘Headmuir”’ Established 1918 











‘W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


~ Cape Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


unenriched, $4.80@4.90, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business showed a 
moderate pick-up in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 10. Total 
were estimated at around 
40-45% of five-day milling capacity, 
as compared with 30% the preceding 
period. Most of the business was of 
a fill-in variety, however, and observ- 
ers did not believe the small in- 
crease heralded a trend. 

Most spokesmen say they do not 
expect any important buying until 
after the first of the year, and then 
it might not be immediate. Consider- 
able flour still is on the books, they 
say, and some of it already has 
reached a carrying charge basis. It is 
believed that this flour will be or- 
dered out before any fresh commit- 
ments are made. 

No particular type of flour took the 
spotlight during the week, although 
soft wheat flour slipped in volume 
and spring moved up a trifle. Soft 
wheat flour consisted mainly of crack- 
er types and blenders, with a scatter- 
ing of specialty and cake flours. 

Quotations Dec. 10: Spring top 
patent $6.28@6.40, standard $6.18@G 
6.30, clear $5.80@6.20; hard winter 
short $5.75@6, 95% patent $5.65a 
5.90, clear $5.50; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.79@7, stand- 
ard $6.09@6.15, clear $5.30. Cotton 
bags cost 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Flour sales last week 
were in rather small volume, mills 
reported. However, fair size bookings 
were being made from time to time. 
Many bakers were buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Any weakening in 
prices would probably bring out a 
good volume of orders, mills indicat- 
ed. Shipping directions were fair. 

Clears and low grades were in slow 
demand last week. Packaged goods 
demand continued excellent. 

Quotations Dec. 9: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family flour, top soft patent 
$6.50, top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. 
In 100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.95, 
pastry $5.20, soft straights $5.40, 
clears $4.95; hard winter short $6.15, 
standard $6, clears $5.35; . spring 
short $6.75, standard $6.65, clears 


$6.45. 
East 


Buffalo: Flour buyers who are 
nearing the end of their last booking 
showed more interest in the market 
last week, and a little coverage was 
made in spring wheat flour. Prices 
were off 8¢ for the week. 

Kansas wheat flour moved up 6¢. 
Sales were light. 

Premiums started out the week 
fairly firm, but after a couple of 
small gains, they dropped. The reac- 
tion occurred mostly in spring wheat, 
possibly because spring wheat has 
been above loan values and south- 
western wheat has been below. 

There was fair coverage made in 
high protein clears, and prices 
climbed 10¢. Clears are closely re- 
lated to supply and demand, and 
when there is any activity in the 


sales 


market, prices tend to go higher. 

Cake flour soared 25¢ and pastry 
flour jumped 20¢. There were a few 
sales made to buyers who are run- 
ning low on supplies. However, most 
users are amply stocked because they 
bought heavily in the last big go- 
around at prices that were substan- 
tially below current levels. 

The volume of bakery sales here is 
running above a year ago at this 
time. Normally there is a seasonal 
drop in demand for patents because 
bread sales lag under the influence 
of holiday pastry trade, but so far 
the seasonal downturn hasn’t been 
noticed too much. 

Flour output here rebounded sharp- 
ly from the preceding week when a 
severe snowstorm hampered opera- 
tions and forced most mills to close. 
Running time was exceptionally high 
and the week’s output reached one 
of the highest levels of the year. Five 
mills worked a seven-day week. 

Quotations Dec. 9: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.20@7.35, short 
$6.75@6.90, standard $6.70@6.80, 


straight $6.65, first clear $6.53@6.61; 
hard winter short $6.66@6.75, stand- 
ard $6.55@6.61, first clear $6.25; soft 
winter short patent $7.66@7.69, 
standard $6.84@6.96, straight $5.86@ 
5.90, .first clear $5.11@5.20. 

New York: Moderate price ad- 
vances in hard wheat bakery flours 
and mill protection against substan- 
tial price increases in advertised high 
ratio type soft wheat flours attract- 
ed only limited buyer interest here 
last week. 

In both instances the indifferent re- 
sponse was said to be caused by the 
fact that many buyers still hold sub- 
stantial balances. High ratio type 
purchases were spotty and confined 
to trade holding less than crop year 
requirements. 

Hard wheat bakery flour balances 
held by many buyers are said to be 
sufficient to carry into next month. 
Barring price inducements, demand 
in the meantime is expected to be of 
fill-in nature. 

Buyers’ caution was also noticed in 
other bakery flours. There was sub- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


(1,000 bushels) 


U.S. sales 


Importing Guaranteed for 





countries— purchases week* Wheat 
Austria ....... 9,186 
Belgium 23,88 2 2 
Bolivia ....... 4,042 
Brazil .......-. 13,228 
Ceylom ..o.5 2.0% 10,288 
Costa Rica 1,286 
RS 04-0 s 6.0.02 7,422 87 
Denmark ..... 1,837 
Dom. Republic. 1,102 f 
Ecuador ...... 2,388 73 
May Pt  ccvccces 14,698 ; 
El Salvador . 735 28 
Jermany ..... 55,116 p41 
Greece ........ 12,860 1,064 2,315 
Guatemala .... 1,286 3 20 
MR. ©4512.  b a ales 1,837 21 
Honduras ..... 735 1 i 
Iceland 10 
BRR bce sececs 
Indonesia 
Ireland , 
oS are 8,267 7 
| > ae rats 3,674 41 
MIE Si. a 0 5, a8 0 36,744 1,39 
Jordan ........ 2,939 
MOTOR on cc ece. 1,470 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 
Saperia. ......: 73 
Mexico ......- 14,698 457 
Netherlands ... 24,802 1 828 
New Zealand .. 5,879 
Nicaragua 368 10 
| \ ar 8,451 18 754 
Panama ...... 845 11 
PG Sis oko eas 7,349 1 
Philippines .... 8,672 7 
Portugal ...... 7,349 996 
Saudi Arabia .. 4,409 
ee ee 9,186 992 
Switzerland ... 7,900 . 
South Africa .. 13,228 1,045 
Vatican City 551 321 
Venezuela 6,246 146 26 
Yugoslavia 3,674 
Total ..... 394,958 1,632 19,656 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
PNRRTIOE «5 vcanceaces : ; 
*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for wee 


by CCC through Dec. 6, 1955 
cludes sales of 363,000 bu. 


Exporting countries—cumulative sales 


United Statest 








Flour Total Australiat Canada Total 
) 955 
19 531 856 
1,666 029 
287 19% 483 
160 483 943 
11 1 364 
73 é 293 
' 357 88 44% 
6,541 1,992 6,947 15,480 
315 2,315 
$1 101 24 125 
64 644 247 891 
108 150 1 163 
12 15 
42 2,152 2,194 
683 1,572 2,255 
57 oh 709 766 
2,541 2% : 2,541 
1,395 2,817 4,769 8,981 
3 3 es P 3 
294 
14 14 
457 ve 
898 95 91 
; 029 ‘ 
7 207 , 111 3 
) 1,393 2,720 4,11 
08 208 69 277 
1,848 1,848 157 2,453 4,458 
358 1,354 359 192 1,905 
94 94 . 94 
992 ° 992 
eos eee 1,625 1,625 
1,045 Sat 5,040 6,085 
321 ose 321 
1,908 1,934 soe 1,396 3,330 
11,130 0.786 15,953 33,101 780,203 
} 45,013 153,078 394,958 
165,737 29,060 119,977 314,755 
k of Nov. 30 to Dec. 6, 


tSales recorded by 


to Ceylon by France 


) 1955. tSales confirmed 
Wheat Council through Dec 1955. {§In- 
which is the only sales recorded by France. 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1955-56 


As of Dec, 2, 





1955 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quotafor -— Exporting countries—total sales—— 
territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo 1,102 190 7 3 720 382 
NETHERLANDS— 
6 Islands ‘ $41 69 40 ‘ 109 332 
Surinam ..... oh 255 52 64 116 139 
PORTUGAL— s 
Angola (PWA) ....... 904 307 8 ae 307 597 
Cape Verde Islands 39 8 10 18 21 
eee ee - 74 21 : 25 19 
Mozambique (PEA) 661 132 55 487 174 
Portuguese Guinea 26 2 6 he 8 18 
Portuguese India . 220 : 37 183 
St. Thome & Principe 53 19 19 24 
NE ay cea os 26 ; 5 5 21 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 
country. **Less than 1,000 bu. 


stantial potential demand for family 
flours, but extensive buying was not 
anticipated until prices indicate an 
advancing trend. There is an expec- 
tation that the first business to come 
about in any volume will be in fam- 
ily flours. This expectation is based 
on good ordering out and low bal- 
ances. 

Quotations Dec. 9: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.22@7.32, 
standard patent $6.67@6.77, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.51@6.61, standard patent $6.31 
@6.41; soft winter high ratio $6.40@ 
7.60, straights $5.50@5.85. 

Boston: Local flour prices displayed 
a moderate amount of firmness last 
week with the exception of springs, 
which fell off from the high point of 
the period. Springs closed 4¢ net 
lower on most grades after scoring 
early advances ranging to 5¢ above 
the close of the previous week. Hard 
winters displayed a firm tone, advanc- 
ing 9¢ for the week. Soft wheat flours 
finished unchanged to 25¢ higher with 
eastern straights and high ratio ex- 
periencing the stronger price position. 

The strength in the soft wheat 
flours was believed to have stemmed 
from leading brokers advising their 
customers to reenter the market in 
view of the prevailing light balances 
in most houses. Some users covered 
through February. Activity in spring 
wheat flour picked up perceptibly 
with several houses covering for pe- 
riod of 30 to 90 days. The trading 
activity was not general, however, as 
some organizations were still looking 
for better buying opportunities. On 
the hard winters, trading interest was 
light, with only a few trades report- 
ed, generally for the purpose of main- 
taining adequate inventories. 

Quotations Dec. 10: Spring short 
patents $6.79@6.89, standards $6.69G 
6.79, high gluten $7.24@7.34, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.54@6.64, standards $6.34@4 
6.44; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.87, high ratio $6.42@7.62: 
family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Mill protection 
against an advance in spring grades 
of flour last week brought some re- 
lief from the dullness in dealings on 
the local market, but most of the 
orders represented only modest 
amounts and the total volume was 
not materially heavier than it has 
been in most recent weeks. 

Other types of flour continued to 
experience buying neglect and mill 
representatives saw no hope for any 
substantial improvement in the call 
until after the first of the year, unless 
prices undergo a sudden sharp revi- 
sion. 

Bakers and jobbers are said to 
have lost none of their price-con- 
sciousness and appear to lack confi- 
dence in the present cost structure, 
with the result that their ideas are 
well below mill postings. The pickup 
which did materialize was believed to 
be a reflection of a situation wherein 
not all bakers are equally supplied 
and some of the smaller operators 
took short term coverage as a pro- 
tection against the possibility of a 
further upturn. Flour consumption is 
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reportedly holding steady. 

Quotations Dec. 10: Spring high 
gluten $7.35@7.45, short patent $6.85 
@6.95, standard $6.80@6.90, first 
clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter standard $5.15@ 
5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Although the price of 
spring wheat flour dropped 9¢ late in 
the week, there was little buying in 
this area. There were offers at re- 
duced prices, but these were for mod- 
erate size orders. 

It was hoped that over the week- 
end some offers would be taken, with 
protection given until Monday. 

Any buying of any type of flour, 
even if lower prices develop, is ex- 
pected to be moderate as bakers do 
not wish to have large inventories at 
the year-end. 

Little interest was shown 
Kansas or soft wheat flours. Cake 
flours of some grades advanced in 
price, but this failed to arouse much 
buying interest and only a sprinkling 
of fill-in sales was reported 

Sales of family flour were light. 
Directions on all flours were reported 
fair 

Quotations Dec. 10: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.07@6.37, medium 
patent $6.27@6.42, short patent $6.37 
“6.47; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.57@6.65, medium patent $6.62@ 
6.70, short patent $6.67@6.75, clears 
$6.50@6.80, high gluten $7.12@7.28; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70, other brands $6.65@7.13; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.50@7.38. 


South 


New Orleans: Interest in flour 
bookings was at a low ebb last week, 
with resultant small sales. It became 
apparent that with the strengthening 
in prices, buyers have no inclination 
to make purchases. Only very mod- 
erate amounts of hard winters were 
sold, primarily to the trade which 
generaily purchases for nearby and 
current requirements. Northern 
springs were slightly more active, 
with some small amounts being 
booked for 120-day shipment, al- 
though these amounts in no way rep- 
resented buyers’ requirements for 
that period. 

Soft winters apparently were unat- 
tractive to both cracker and cookie 
bakers. They are seemingly satisfied 
to withdraw from previous contracts. 
Cake flour business was in a similar 
condition of quietness, with little in- 
terest exhibited for other than nearby 
requirements 

Family flour business was also very 
quiet, with jobbers apparently more 
anxious to work down stocks and 
withdraw against bookings. Shipping 
directions continue to hold steady; 
however, the anticipated increase in 
volume has not yet materialized. 
Stocks on hand are beginning to show 
some reduction but are still fairly 
heavy. 

Export flour business was more ac- 
tive, with small scattered sales to 
Europe and the Americas. 

Quotations Dec. 9, packed in 100-lb. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.05@6.15, stand- 
ard $5.90@6.05, first clear $5@5.35; 
spring wheat short patent $6.40@6.60, 
standard $6.20@6.40, first clear $5.70 
@6.10, high gluten $6.75@6.95; soft 
wheat short patent $5.55 @ 5.85, 
straight $5.15@5.45, first clear $5.50 
@5.95, high ratio cake $5.90@6.35; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.75@7, pastry 
$6.15 @6.30. 

Pacific Coast 

Seattle: Quotations Dec. 10: Fam- 


ily patent $7.80, bluestem $6 95, bak- 
ery $7.11, pastry $6.16. 


in hard 
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Portland: Flour prices were off 
slightly in the Pacific Northwest last 
week. Some interest was shown by 
domestic buyers but principally for 
shipment after the turn of the year. 
There was no particular incentive in 
view of the approach of inventory 
period on Jan. 1. A small volume of 
export bookings is reported, but ex- 
port mill grindings continued to show 
a decline last week. Seasonal dullness 
is prevailing in this area. 

Quotations Dec. 9: High gluten 
$7.21, all Montana $7.06, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.23, Bluestem bakers 
$7, cake $7.11, pastry $6.21, pie $5.91, 
whole wheat 100% $6.52, graham 
$5.89, cracked wheat $5.69. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Current do- 
mestic demand is steady, and com- 
petition keen. Quotations Dec. 10: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11@11.40 bbl., less cash discounts, 
98’s cottons, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 
Bakers $8.80@9.30 bbl., less cash dis- 
counts, papers, mixed cars, with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
is s'ow, and some firms have de- 
ferred taking delivery of their book- 
ings. 

Quotations Dec. 10: $3.85, 100-Ib. 
f.a.s. Halifax in export cottons. 

Practically no winter wheat is be- 


ing offered, and prices firmed again. 


during the week. Quotations Dec. 10: 
$1.50@1.55 bu., f.o.b. shipping point, 
depending on rate point. 

Winnipeg: While most mills in the 
prairie provinces are continuing to 
work on the basis of a five-day week, 
there appears to be some slight set- 
tling back in running time. Domestic 
business is holding up fairly well, but 
export trade, at 131,000 bbl. in the 
week ended Dec. 8, continues draggy. 
Of this total, 43,000 bbl. were des- 
tined for IWA signatories while the 
remaining 88,000 bbl. moved on Class 
2 account. There has been no accumu- 
lation of supplies and prices are un- 
changed. 

Quotations Dec. 10: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.60@11.20; second pat- 
ents $10.10@10.80, second patents to 
bakers $9.20@9.50. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Little change in the 
export picture was noted here last 
week. After some improvement in 
business with the Philippines re- 
cently, sales are expected to ease off 
as a result of the new taxes going into 
effect in Manila the first of the year. 

Sales to Chinese customers in the 
Far East are expected to be quiet 
for the next few weeks due to the 
usual holiday festive season there and 
the end of the year when practically 
all business is suspended. Business 
with Central and South America 
countries has been fairly steady. 

Arrivals of Canadian and American 
flour in the Philippines are expected 
to be heavy this month, perhaps in 
the hopes of sidestepping the 17% 
exchange tax if landed before Jan. 1 
and if the drafts fall due for pay- 
ment after that date. One report from 
Manila indicated that importers were 
really gambling on no change in the 
peso exchange rate if they let pay- 
ments in dollars lie over to January. 

The new Philippine “special import 
tax” is replacing the foreign exchange 
tax which ceases Dec. 31. The new 
tax is applicable to all countries. 
Canadian exporters hope this will 
make Canadian goods more competi- 
tive, and of course the return of the 
Canadian dollar to approximate parity 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (6000's omitted), 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
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THE 


NEW CONTINENTAL DIRECTORS — The Continental Baking Co., New 
York, elected three new directors at a meeting of the company’s board of 
directors Nov. 28, it was announced by R. Newton Laughlin, president. The 
new directors are Joseph Klingenstein, senior partner of Wertheim & Co., 
investment consultants and bankers for Continental since 1939; Ralph Owen, 
president of Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn., and George E. 
Egger, president of the Morton Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. Mr. Laughlin 
explained that it was decided to increase the number of directors because of 
the growing trend toward diversification of products manufactured by Con- 
tinental and to establish a better balance between officer and non-officer 
directors. The new directors bring to 13 the total number of the board. 





with the U.S. is of some help to 
Canadian exporters. 

There has been active domestic 
flour business here for the holidays. 
Prices are steady. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First 
patents $11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 
98's cottons; bakers ’patents $9.40 in 
paper bags and $9.80 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.50 
and western cake flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: While prices firmed 
up moderately last mid-week, mar- 
kets were back down to the levels 
prevailing a week earlier by Dec. 12. 
Heavy production is being well-ab- 
sorbed by the trade, although the 
bigger offerings appear to be check- 
ing the usual seasonal advance. Quo- 
tations: Bran $38@38.50, standard 
midds. $39@39.50, flour midds. $41, 
red dog $43. 

Kansas City: Millfeed values eased 
off early this week after a period of 
strength last week. The undertone 
was fairly strong, however, with cold- 
er weather a bolstering favor. For 
the first time in many weeks, Kansas 
City markets were in line with east- 
ern levels and this also was a 
strengthening factor. Production lev- 
els continued about unchanged from 
those of recent weeks. Quotations 
Dec. 12, car lots, Kansas City: Bran 
$35.75 @36.25, shorts $37@37.75, 
sacked; bran $32.75@33.50, midds. $34 
34.75, shorts $35.50@36, bulk. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was poor 
last week, with supplies adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 
9: Bran $36.50@37, shorts $38.50@ 
39. Bran advanced 75¢ ton, while 
shorts declined $1.50 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
weaker last week, but mills of the 
Hutchinson area found demand was 
active, taking all available. Much of 
the business resulted from the cold 
weather. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dee. 9: Bran $36.25@36.75, 
shorts $38@38.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were very 
inactive in all classes last week. 
Prices closed 50¢ higher on bran and 
$2 lower on shorts. Quotations Dec. 
10, straight cars: Bran $38.75 @39.75, 
millrun $39.63@40.63, shorts $40.50@ 
41.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Millfeed was in fair 
demand last week and offerings were 
moderate. Quotations Dec. 9, burlaps: 
Bran $43.50@ 44.50, gray shorts $45.50 
046.50, delivered Texas common 


points; 50¢ lower on both bran and 
shorts compared with one week pre- 
vious. 

Salina: Demand last week was good 
for bran and slow for shorts. Bran 
was $1 ton higher and shorts $2 
lower. Supplies of bran were scarce, 
but shorts were in plentiful supply. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 


‘8: Bran $37 @37.50, gray shorts $38.50 


@39. 


Chicago: Bran and standard mid- 
dlings posted moderate gains in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Dec. 12, but heavier types re- 
mained under seasonal pressure and 
held unchanged. Trading in all types 
was somewhat slow, although a mod- 
erate interest in bulk material to 
move eastward was reported in the 
latter part of the week. Quotations 
Dec. 12: Bran $43.50, standard midds. 
$43, flour midds $46@47, and red 
dog $46@47. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
slow last week. The price trend was 
weak. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations Dec. 9: Bran $40.75@41.25, 
shorts $42@42.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were brisk 
early last week but quieted down 
later. The potential strength of the 
market induced consumers to come 
in for their nearby needs and ac- 
counted for the early activity. But 
after the market topped off, sales 
quieted down and some buyers turned 
to western centers because of the 
higher levels prevailing here. Demand 
for bran was very good. Middlings 
demand was good, but heavy feeds 
were slow. Bran ended unchanged 
after a $1 reaction during the week 
Middlings moved up $1 and heavy 
feeds were unchanged. Mill running 
time averaged six days. Quotations 
Dec. 9: Bran $46@47.25, standard 
midds. $47.50@48, flour midds. $49, 
red dog $49@49.75. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed a firm tone last week as 
quotations advanced. Bran closed $3 
to $4 higher, and middlings advanced 
similar amounts. Dealers reported 
that trading activity was fairly brisk, 
stimulated to a great extent by snow 
and colder weather. Most of the sales 
reported were for nearby or imme- 
diate shipment. Quotations Dec. 10: 
Bran $53@54, midds. $53@54. 

Philadelphia: Upward tendencies 
came to the fore in the local millfeed 
market last week, carrying prices to 
their highest levels in several weeks. 
Buyers showed little or no inclina- 
tion to add to their present holdings 
at the advanced cost, and hand-to- 
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mouth orders accounted for the prin- 
cipal activity. The Dec. 10 quotations 
showed bran up $1 from the previous 
week to $53, while standard midds. 
rose $2.50 to $54.50 and red dog rose 
$1.50 to $66.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales continued 
to increase last week. Prices eased, 
and with colder weather the retail 
trade came into the market on larger 
scale. This caused grain houses to 
replenish on larger scale, but they 
still showed caution, fearing a fur- 
ther drop in prices. Supplies were 
plentiful. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Dec. 10: Bran $49.40@50.30, 
standard midds. $50.30@50.40, flour 
midds. $52.40@53.90, red dog $55.30@ 
56.40. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business was 
quiet and rather spotty last week, 
with demand easier on a rise in bran 
prices and supplies just about ade- 
quate. Shorts eased off nearly $2 over 
the week and firmed towards the 
week-end. Mixers and jobbers were 
cautious on bookings, and most pur- 
chases were for immediate delivery 
and on the lower price levels. Quota- 
tions Dec. 9: Bran $46@46.75, shorts 
$48 @ 48.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
weak last week, with the price quoted 
at $43 ton, delivered common transit 
points. 

Portland: Millrun $42, 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week, with demand increasing in 
cold, stormy weather. Mills are oper- 
ating top capacity seven days a week 
and are booked well into January. 
Quotations Dec. 9: Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds. $48. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market has 
taken on a firmer tone, because of 
lessening of supplies. Quotations Dec. 
10: Bran $56@57, shorts $56@57, 
midds. $63@64, net cash terms, bags 


midds. $47 


included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Demand for western 


millfeeds continues strong, and prices 
for both bran and middlings edged up 
in the week ended Dec. 9 by $1 a ton, 
representing the second such increase 
in bran. Shipments continue to go 
almost entirely into the eastern prov- 
inces. Quotations Dec. 10: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $42@45, shorts $45@49, midds. 
$51@53. All prices cash carlots. Small 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic quotations 
for millfeed held unchanged last week. 
Supplies from local and prairie mills 
are reported ample for current needs. 
No export has been reported. Cash 
car quotations: Bran $52, shorts $54 
@55, midds. $60. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand remains light, 
and prices are up about 10¢ sack from 
a week earlier. Quotations Dec. 9: 
Pure white rye $4.20@4.25, medium 
rye $4@4.05, dark rye $3.45@3.50 

Philadelphia: The development of a 
stronger undertone in the local rye 
market last week had the effect of 
cooling the interest of bakers who 
have been waiting for an opportunity 
to buy at a saving. As a result, deal- 
ings continued to weave their familiar 
pattern of dullness. The Dec. 10 quo- 
tation on rye white of $4.95@5.05 was 
10¢ sack above that of the previous 
week. 


Chicago: A scattering of rye flour 


was sold in the central states last 
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week when prices moved upward 
around 10¢ sack. The volume, how- 
ever, was not large, indicating that 
many buyers are still using up their 
old contracts. Quotations Dec. 10: 
White patent rye $4.52@4.55, medium 
$4.32@4.35, dark $3.77@3.80. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices climbed 
10¢ last week. There were a few sales 
made on a nearby basis, but most 
users are amply booked. Quotations 
Dec. 9: White rye $5.10@5.20, me- 
dium rye $4.90@5, dark rye $4.35@ 
4.45. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were reported fair last week. 
Prices were higher. Quotations Dec 
9: Pure white $4.88, medium $4.68, 
dark $4.13, rye meal $4.38. 


Pittsburgh: An advance in rye flour 
prices brought several buyers into 
the market, and they covered until 
May. Smaller bakers refrained from 
buying at prices quoted. Directions 
were only fair last week. Quotations 
Dec. 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $4.85@4.96, 
medium $4.65@4.76, dark $4.10@4.21 
blended $6.21@6.31, rye meal $4.35 
@4.46. 


Oatmeal 


The trade is 
the momentum normal 
for this time of year. Quotations 
Dec. 10: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic business in 
both rolled oats and oatmeal within 
the three prairie provinces continues 
seasonally good, but export trade 
continues at its previous low ebb 
However, there has been no burden- 
some surplus as supplies continue 
to move into the domestic market 
Prices are firm. Quotations Dec. 10: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@ 
5.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Toronto - Montreal: 
maintaining 
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Grain Exports Show 


Decline in Argentina 


WASHINGTON — Argentine grain 
exports during the first three months 
(July-September) of the 1955-56 fis- 
cal year amounted to 1,160,000 metric 
tons compared with 1,914,000 tons in 
the same quarter of 1954-55, an over- 
all reduction of 39.4%. These figures 
were reported this week by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The decline, USDA said, was due to 
much lower exports of corn and oats. 
Wheat and barley exports also 
showed reductions, but those of rye 
were substantially larger than in the 
same quarter last year. 

Over half of the 815,000 tons of 
wheat exported during the first quart- 
er of the current fiscal year went to 
Brazil. Most of the balance went to 
European markets. All of the 149,000 
tons of corn and all of the rye, oats 
and barley exported in this period 
also went to European countries. 
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Chicago Feed Club Sets 
Yule Party for Dec. 19 


CHICAGO — Santa Claus will be 
welcomed into Chicago with a bang 
by the Chicago Feed Club Dec. 19. 
That’s the evening of the annual Feed 
Club Christmas party. An all-star 
program is promised, with plenty of 
prizes. 

The event will take place at the 
Lake Shore Club, and will get under 
way with a social period at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 7 p.m. 
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W. P. Tanner Honored 
By Flour Distributors 


NEW YORK — W. P. Tanner of 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, 
affectionately saluted by his host of 
friends in the milling field as the 
“dean of the flour distributing in- 
dustry,” was singled out for further 
honors at the annual meeting of the 
New York Assn. of Flour Distribu- 
tors Dec. 8 

The National Assn. of Flour Dis- 
tributors used this occasion to pre- 
sent Mr. Tanner with a framed cita- 
tion carrying the message of a resolu- 
tion adopted at the 36th annual con- 
vention of the NAFD in Chicago last 
May. The presentation was made by 
Herbert H. Lang, immediate past 
president of the NAFD, and a former 
president of the local group. 


Tanner 


The framed resolution, beautifully 
inscribed, reads: “In recognition of 
the esteem in which you are held 
by your fellow members, and your 
consistent loyalty alike to high stand- 
ards of integrity and fair dealing, 
and to the best interests and welfare 
of the many engaged in the flour in- 
dustry, you are hereby awarded this 
certificate as a life member, by 
unanimous standing vote of this con- 
vention.” 

In a “straight from the heart” ac- 
ceptance, Mr. Tanner _ reminisced 
briefly about the “old days” in flour 
distribution, and concluded with the 
observation that current indications 
point to good business conditions in 
the future of the industry. 

Many of his friends in the industry 
wired congratulations and regrets 
they could not be on hand to personal- 
ly witness the presentation 

This was one of many tributes that 
have been paid to Mr. Tanner who 
has been actively associated with the 
flour milling industry for more than 
half a century and during which time 
he has contributed liberally of his 
time and efforts on behalf of the na- 
tional and local groups. 
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St. Louis Commission 


Men Elect Officers 


ST. LOUIS—At a meeting of the 
St. Louis Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants Assn. the following were 
elected to serve as officers for 1956: 

Roger D. Hunt, president; Joseph 
C. Wise, vice president; Charles D. 
Watts, secretary-treasurer, and Roy 
Huetteman and Voris Toberman, di- 
rectors 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Officers of New York 


Flour Group Elected 


NEW YORK—M. C. Alvarez, Inter- 
national Milling Co., New York, was 
reelected president of the New York 
Assn. of Flour Distributors at the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the group 
held at Cavanagh’s Restaurant Dec. 8. 

Also reelected were Charles New- 
man, B. Newman & Son, Paterson, 
N.J., vice president, and Eleanore D. 
Cashin, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., New 
York, secretary. Jack Di Fiore, New 
York, was named treasurer of the 
association, replacing Halsey B. 
O’Brien, Swezey Flour Co., who re- 
signed after several years’ service to 
the group. 

In the president’s annual report, 
Mr. Alvarez complimented the mem- 
bers for the progress that has been 
made and the accomplishments of 
the local group. He specifically noted 
a larger membership, better attend- 
ance at meetings, and increased in- 
terest in correction of certain trade 
practices. 

He further called attention to a 
trend towards concentration in the 
flour distributing industry with busi- 
ness centered in fewer, more compe- 
tent hands. Mr. Alvarez viewed this 
as an indication of more stability in 
the industry and saw an encouraging 
prospect for 1956 and the years to 
follow. 

J. Ross Myers, III, J. Ross Myers 
& Son, Baltimore, vice president of 
the National Assn. of Flour Distribu- 
tors, saluted the New York group on 
its continued progress through an- 
other successful year and called for 
support of the Baltimore group, 
which will host the annual conven- 
tion of the NAFD in 1956. He antici- 
pated strong support from all the 
local groups throughout the country 
and a successful convention. 

The exceptionally well-attended an- 
nual meeting of the New York group 
opened with a cocktail session, fol- 
lowed by the dinner featuring inci- 
dental music and door prizes, prior 
to the actual business session. Ar- 
rangements for the affair were 
handled by J. J. McMahon, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., New York, and 
Walter J. Stockman of Raymond F. 
Kilthau, New York, co-chairmen of 
the entertainment committee. 





ROBOT CAKE—The Standard Mill- 
ing Co. recently donated a 175 Ib. 
yellow and blue robot-shaped cake to 
the children of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York. Baked by the Food Trades 
Vocational High School, the cake 
celebrated the first birthday of “Colo- 
nel A. C. Watt,” the electronic man. 
The replica of the robot Colonel was 
complete with padlocks and antenna. 
Above, it is presented by Elizabeth 
Helvarg of Heckers’ flour to Miss 
Alessandrini of Bellevue while the 
children look on. 








Elected directors of the Minnesota 
Chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America were A. L. Powell, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and A. L. Cham- 
plin, Jr., General Mills, Inc., both of 
Minneapolis. 


P. E. O’Brien, district manager, 
grocery products sales, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, is in St. 
Mary’s Hospital in Kansas City mak- 
ing a satisfactory recovery from a 
recent operation. 

e 


Earl Rodkey, president of the Eagle 
Milling Co., Edmond, Okla., with 
Mrs. Rodkey recently sailed on the 
SS President Wilson from San Fran- 
cisco on a Pacific cruise which will 
include visits to Hawaii, Japan, the 
Philippines and Hong Kong. They will 
return home in January. 


A large group of Kansas Board of 
Trade members attended the annual 
meeting of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce as a group Dec. 8 to 
honor the retiring chamber president, 
F. J. FitzPatrick, of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. Another 
grain man, George Kublin, Kansas 
City manager for the Continental 
Grain Co., was elected a director of 
the chamber this year. 


A number of officials of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, and their 
wives and other friends of Charles F. 
Deaver attended a celebration honor- 
ing him on his 93rd birthday re- 
cently. The birthday party was at 
Mr. Deaver’s home. The guest, an 
honorary director of the Peavey firm, 
is a former director and vice presi- 
dent. 

e 


Appointment of Dr. Jacob L. Max- 
ton as agricultural officer at Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, was an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Maxton is scheduled 
to arrive at his post, which has been 
newly established, about Dec. 15. 


* 
Miss Priscilla Lott, 
Gordon Lott of L. R. Jewell & Sons, 
Kansas City flour broker, will be 
married Dec. 17 to Donald L. Single- 
ton of Columbia, Mo. 
D 
Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was made a _ newly-elected 
state director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers at the 60th 
annual Congress of American Indus- 
try, held Dec. 7-9 in New York City. 
Reelected a state director of NAM 
was M. J. Davis, president, Hammond 
Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 


E. Don Rogers, Jr., vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and J. Ross Myers, III, J. Ross Myers 
& Son, Baltimore, second vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, were guests at 
the annual dinner meeting of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, held Dec. 8 in New York 
City. 

* 


J. M. Pearen, vice president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
has announced the appointment of 
T. A, Raine as western manager. Mr. 





daughter of 


Raine joined the company in 1911, 
becoming assistant treasurer in 1943 
and treasurer in 1953. He will con- 
tinue to carry out those duties in 
conjunction with those associated 
with his new appointment. 
Ss 

Miss Alice J. Bounds, educational] 
director of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Nashville, Tenn., called at 
the Chicago offices of the Millers 
National Federation and the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Dec. 5. 
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Frank Allen, Jr., to 
Manage Bay State’s 


Leavenworth Branch 


WINONA, MINN.—The Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, has announced 
the appointment of Frank Allen, Jr., 
as resident manager of its branch 
operation at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Mr. Allen has been with Bay State 
since 1949 and became assistant 
treasurer and controller in 1953. 

Bay State acquired the hard win- 
ter wheat flour mill at Leavenworth 
in 1953. The mill has a daily capacity 
of 4,500 sacks. With the addition of a 
520,000-bu. elevator now being com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately 
$350,000, the plant has a wheat ca- 
pacity of 770,000 bu. 

Mr. Allen left Winona last week to 
take over as manager at Leaven- 
worth. David F. Wynne has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Allen in his capacity at 
the Bay State Milling Co. in Winona. 

At Leavenworth, Mr. Allen suc- 
ceeds Charles G. Ferguson, who has 
resigned. Mr. Ferguson has not yet 
announced his future plans. 





Lysander Richmond 


APPOINTED — Lysander Richmond 
has joined Arkell & Smiths as a sales 
representative for the flexible pack- 
aging division, it has been announced 
by Ernie Heath, division sales man- 
ager. A graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity, Mr. Richmond was for six years 
a sales representative for the Benja- 
min ©. Betner Co. covering the New 
England area. With Arkell & Smiths, 
Mr. Richmond will continue to serve 
the New England area. He will have 
headquarters in Boston, Mass. 
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OFFICIALS LOSE 


HOPE FOR GOOD FARM PLAN 


(Continued from page 9) 





have always cited reduction of out- 
put through acreage controls. But 
this idea has been thoroughly dis- 
credited, the USDA official said. 

Producers of the big crops of cot- 
ton and wheat, although said to favor 
acreage controls, are now seen as un- 
willing to accept the drastic acreage 
control remedies which would have 
to be imposed to bring output into 
line with the surplus condition. 

Politicians who have advocated 
high supports with protection of acre- 
age allotments are equally aghast at 
the surplus problem—a problem for 
which they devised the ineffective in- 
strument of Public Law 480. This 
export plan has been criticized in a 
special report to the White House by 
Ernest L. Baughman, economist with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

ie recent history has revealed, with 
the widening need for acreage con- 
trols and the resulting reduction in 
farm income potential, producers of 
the big crops under allotments have 
switched where possible to secondary 
crops to help maintain high gross 
income. These switches to other crops 
now pose the problem of surpluses in 
these other commodities. 

Last year USDA contemplated con- 
trol of diverted acres by making pro- 
ducers of basic crops under acreage 
control ineligible for support if they 
exceeded restrictions on their diverted 
acres. This attempt to hold the line 
against further surplus bulges was 
defeated by the high support poli- 
ticians and others who feared the ef- 
fect on farm income. 


Soil Bank Plan 

Now the high support contingent— 
and Republican politicians as well— 
have seized on the comforting slogan 
of “soil bank,” with all the connota- 
tions that the word bank now con- 
veys. 

It is expected that Congress will 
sugar acreage restrictions through 
some combined form of increased con- 
servation payments and cash dis- 
bursements to farmers who would be 
required to take out of production the 
big surplus crops of wheat and cotton 
and possibly corn. 

The entire prospect is one of a 
vote-catching cure-all in which the 
farm share of the national income 
will be artificially boosted through 
Uncle Sam’s checking account. Things 
are just about that bad as the ad- 
ministration gears itself for the po- 
litical hurly-burly that will develop 
when Congress reconvenes. 

The government official commented 
caustically on the general situation 
when he cited the apathy of the na- 
tional Republican organization. Only 
the Republican senator from Utah, 
Arthur Watkins, has come out de- 
manding that the party get behind 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, in his farm program fight. 

Can By-Pass Controls 

This USDA official commented that 
any payment to farmers for keeping 
land out of cultivation — either 
through sweetened agricultural con- 
servation payments or actual per acre 
“soil bank” cash outlays — would 
merely beg the issue since there is 
not enough money available if the 
budget is to be balanced to remove 
enough acres to reduce farm crop 
output substantially. What this offi- 
cial is saying indirectly is that by 
modern farming techniques, the farm 
can by-pass any form of acreage con- 
trols, even through the device of cash 


rental bounties from 
treasury. 

One of the USDA’s top land use 
economists said: “You can’t ration 
land alone—which is the acreage con- 
trol, the soil bank principle—to at- 
tain a goal of limitation of produc- 
tion. Controls would have to go all 
the way along the line, and any 
price support for the producer would 
have to be further sustained by a 
limitation on marketings of crops to 
a per bushel or per pound base.” 


Exaggeration Claimed 

The ballyhoo on export possibilities 
is badly overdone, one USDA official 
said. 

He cited the example of relations 
between Canada and the U.S. con- 
cerning wheat export policies—not to 
mention the increasing friction be- 
tween the U.S. and other cotton ex- 
porting nations. 

This top advisor said that Public 
Law 480 was a bad piece of legisla- 
tion. He went further to say that as 
far as exports are concerned, the 
U.S. has probably reached its nearby 
peak of commodity exports and the 
outlook for nearby is a decline on 
the basis of current conditions. 


That conclusion is supported by the 
Baughman report to the White House 
on the operations of Public Law 480. 
The author, economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, said that 
there is no quick solution to the sur- 
plus problem; it can only be resolved 
over a substantial period of time. 

In this connection, the USDA 
spokesman said that our sales policies 
on surpluses are rapidly disintegrat- 
ing U.S. friendships with foreign na- 
tions upon which we must depend 
in the course of the cold war. 

The Baughman report found little 
on the positive side of the export out- 
look except to say that more may be 
expected from encouragement of use 
of counterpart or withheld funds for 
economic development of the coun- 
tries which receive U.S. agricultural 
commodities under terms of PL 480. 

Turning to the side of the Benson 
phalanx and its flexible support theo- 
ries, it is strange that the Republican 
party never anticipated the extreme 
difficulties or the probable impossi- 
bility of making a flexible program 
operate in face of the accumulated 
surpluses. 


the federal 


Compromises Necessary 

Secretary Benson now finds himself 
in the unenviable position of going to 
Congress with some obvious compro- 
mises in his original position but ad- 
vocating a negative approach; in ef- 
fect, saying that the flexible system 
will work ultimately in an appropriate 
environment. 

That is not an attractive diet for 
the farm congressman to take home 
to his constituency. 

All this leads to the discouraged 
conclusion by Mr. Benson's top policy 
level advisors that Congress will enact 
a hodge-podge law at the next ses- 
sion where farmer - vote-buying at 
the expense of the government will 
be the keynote. 

Even the Brannan production pay- 
ment program may be incorporated 
into the law—it is already in effect 
on wool. Extension of the production 
payment technique is presently avail- 
able to USDA without any further 
legal action. 

The farm program is not to be 
solved by the economists, but its 
future lies in the hands of the poli- 


ticians. Horse-trading will go on be- 
tween both parties as they scramble 
to get out from under the false ban- 
ner of price supports. 

Politicians of both parties know 
that the price support issue is an 
already disreputable standard. It has 
failed miserably. Both parties are 
seeking a political solution which will 
win favor in the 1956 congressional 
elections. 

Statesmanship for the most part 
will go down the drain, except among 
such persons as Sen. George Aiken 
(R., Vt.), Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D., N.M.) and Sen. Spessard Hol- 
land (D., Fla.). However, it must 
be doubted that these three farm 
leaders can hold the line against the 
men in Congress who want to solve 
the farm problem politically. 

A USDA official who expressed his 
personal views to this reporter last 
week saw no improvement ahead. 
He saw a postponement of the un- 
happy day when the nation has to 
face up to the issue that the USS. 
farm community is undergoing a veri- 
table revolution and has to be treated 
as such. 
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Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. Buys 
Howe Scale Co., Inc. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., 
announces that it has contracted to 
purchase the tangible assets of the 
Howe Scale Co., Inc., of Rutland, Vt. 
H. F. Kneen, president of the Safety 
company, stated that Howe's opera- 
tions will continue in Rutland, with 
the firm being operated as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. 

The Howe Scale Co. was founded 
in 1857 and now has approximately 
900 employees. Sales offices are main- 
tained in 23 cities, and sales of Howe 
products in 1955 will approximate 
$7 million. It manufactures scales 
of all capacities for commercial and 
industrial applications, including the 
newest developments in electronic and 
automatic weighing and recording. In 
addition to its scale business, the 
company also manufactures a line of 
hand trucks. 

The Safety company was estab- 
lished in 1887 and has been a leading 
manufacturer of air conditioning and 
electrical generating and _ control 
equipment for railway cars. Its En- 
toleter Division makes infestation 
control and grain cleaning equipment, 
centrifugal grinding and mixing ma- 
chinery and dust collectors. 

The Automatic Temperature Con- 
trol Co., acquired by Safety earlier 
this year, manufactures and sells 
automatic control equipment for in- 
dustry, part of which has extensive 
application to weighing problems. 

The Howe acquisition is the Safety 
company’s latest step in its program 
of building a well integrated, diversi- 
fied operation, Mr. Kneen said. 
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Harold Olsby Injured 
When Car Overturns 


KANSAS CITY—Harold O. Olsby, 
general production manager, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
was severely injured Dec. 9 when his 
automobile rolled over on the high- 
way near Kansas City. He was found 
semi-conscious near his car and was 
taken to St. Joseph Hospital. Mr. 
Olsby was returning to Kansas City 
from a business trip to St. Louis and 
fell asleep while driving. He is re- 
ported to be making fair progress in 
recovery. 








December 13, 1955 


USDA Outlines 


Plans to Expand 
U.S. Farm Exports 


WASHINGTON—Long-range plans 
for expanding normal commercial ex- 
ports of U.S. farm products through 
the use of foreign currencies met with 
widespread approval by prominent 
U.S. trade groups and farm organiza- 
tions at a Dec. 6 meeting in Wash- 
ington, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The meeting was called by Earl L. 
Butz, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, and Gwynn Garnett, adminis- 
trator of USDA's Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, to discuss with the 
agricultural trade the availability and 
uses of funds for expanding foreign 
markets under Section 104 (a) of 
Public Law 480. 

Those who attended the meeting 
were USDA officials and representa- 
tives of 32 trade groups and farm 
organizations which deal in the fol- 
lowing foods and commodities: grains 
and milled grain products, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, dairy products, fats and 
oils, livestock and meat products, 
and fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Garnett explained that about 
$18 million will be available for ex- 
port promotion in the next two years 
from foreign currencies accruing from 
surplus commodity sales under this 
law “to help develop new markets 
for U.S. agricultural commodities on 
a mutually benefiting basis.” 

Measures which USDA is either 
now using or considering include (1) 
promotion of individual commodities; 
(2) promoting better nutrition on a 
world-wide basis; (3) a two-way ex- 
change of visits by buyers and spe- 
cialists; (4) participation in interna- 
tional trade fairs; (5) overseas edu- 
cation and demonstrations; (6) for- 
eign market analysis, and (7) estab- 
lishment of trade centers in other 
countries where U.S. farm products 
will be on display for the benefit of 
prospective buyers. 

Most or all of these promotional 
measures can be financed in part by 
Section 104 (a) funds, Mr. Garnett 
said. Wherever possible, these meas- 
ures will be carried on in cooperation 
with the trade, and it will be asked 
to share part of the expenses. 

The plan to use these measures on 
a sustaining basis met with approval 
by trade people present at the meet- 
ing. Several requested immediate par- 
ticipation. Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice is preparing a fact sheet which 
will give details on just how the plan 
will operate. 

Several of the trade people repre- 
sented organizations that had ex- 
hibited at trade fairs at Cologne, 
Germany, and at Bogota, Colombia. 
Enthusiasm was expressed over this 
method of promoting expanded mar- 
kets for U.S. products. 

The meeting participants also ex- 
pressed interest in expanding the 
two-way exchange of foreign and U.S. 
buyers, specialists, exporters and im- 
porters, and others who deal in agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Among the trade bodies represent- 
ed at the meeting was the Millers 
National Federation. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DAMAGE 
WINNIPEG—tThe office and engine 

room of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 

ing Co., Ltd., grain elevator at Good- 

lands, Man., were destroyed by fire 

Dec. 4. Firemen’s efforts saved some 

80,000 bu. of grain stored in the 

elevator proper. 
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A. G. Egermayer and 
C. W. Mooers Named 


Cargill Vice Presidents 


MINNEAPOLIS—The election of 
Charles W. Mooers and Albert G. 
Egermayer as vice presidents of Car- 
gill, Ine, has been announced by 
John G. Peterson, chairman of the 
Cargill board of directors. 


Mr. Mooers’ association with Car- 
gill dates from 1928 when he was 
employed during his summer vaca- 
tions. He was graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1929 and from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness in 1931. He joined Cargill on a- 
full-time basis in 1932. After two 
years of training in various depart- 
ments of the company he was as- 
signed to the treasurer’s department 
under his father, Edwin S. Mooers, 
who was then treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Mooers was elected assistant 
treasurer of Cargill in 1935 and treas- 
urer in 1943, which position he still 
holds. 

Mr. Egermayer was graduated in 
1932 from the University of Minne- 
sota Law School and joined Cargill’s 
law department in 1934 after serving 
a year on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota Law School. 
He was elected secretary of the com- 
pany in 1943, which office he still 
holds. In 1953, after heading the law 
department for several years, Mr. 
Egermayer assumed his present 
duties and responsibilities in Cargill’s 
financial department. 
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Rosenbaum Operations 


In Omaha Taken Over 


OMAHA, NEB. — M. R. Glaser, 
president of Rosenbaum Bros., an- 
nounced Dec. 7 that his firm’s lease 
on the Illinois Central elevator here 
is being taken over by the Norris 
Grain Co. of Chicago. 

He added that as soon as the weigh- 
up of all grain in the 1 million-bushel 
elevator is completed and other trans- 
fers made the Norris company will 
take over all of the Rosenbaum oper- 
ations in the Omaha market. 

All office and elevator personnel 
will continue under the management 
of Harry C. Christianson, present 
Rosenbaum Omaha manager. 

Rosenbaum Bros., a Chicago head- 
quartered firm, has been in the 
Omaha market since 1938. 
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W. J. McGowan in New 
Allis-Chalmers Post 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — William J. 
McGowan has been named to the 
newly created post of director of in- 
dustrial and community relations divi- 
sion, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., it was announced this week by 
W. A. Yost, Jr., vice president, staff 
operations. 

In his new position, Mr. McGowan 
will direct industrial relations activi- 
ties among all Allis-Chalmers em- 
ployees and coordinate community re- 
lations programs in all cities in which 
Allis-Chalmers has plants. 

W. C. Van Cleaf will continue his 
activities as manager of industrial re- 
lations for the West Allis Works of 
the company. 

Mr. McGowan has been an attorney 
in the Allis-Chalmers legal division 
since May, 1942. After his graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1932, he was for 10 years associated 
with a Milwaukee law firm. 
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R. B. Dodds 


Entoleter Officials 


In New Positions 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Because 
of the enlarged scope of manufactur- 
ing activities, the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. announces the follow- 
ing executive appointments: 

R. B. Dodds, for many years man- 
ager of the Entoleter Division, will 
take over as vice president and gen- 
eral manager with the responsibility 
for coordinating research and develop- 
ment, engineering and manufacturing 
operations of the New Haven plant. 
As vice president of the Safety com- 
pany, Mr. Dodds will continue to be 
associated with the Entoleter Di- 
vision. 

R. J. Hoskins, formerly assistant 
manager, is appointed manager of 
the Entoleter Division. Before joining 
Entoleter, Mr. Hoskins was with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., for a number of 
years. Earlier he was engaged in 
technical research and development 
with Tennessee Eastman Co. 

Both appointments were effective 
Dec. 1. 
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Building for Khapra 
Beetle Study Planned 


BERKELEY, CAL. — How to con- 
trol the khapra beetle will be studied 
in a new building to be constructed 
on the Riverside Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. The first re- 
search building in the nation to be 
devoted to studies on this serious 
pest to stored grain will be built on 
the campus to provide isolated facili- 
ties for entomologists to raise insects 
and conduct chemical and other con- 
trol tests. The facilities will permit 
raising the beetle without endanger- 
ing or contaminating other univer- 
sity buildings. 

Facilities will include _ rearing 
rooms for raising mass cultures, 
laboratories for checking the effec- 
tiveness of various control techniques, 
fumigation chambers, and equipment 
for formulating the hundreds of in- 
secticides which will be applied under 
precision conditions in the labora- 
tories. 

There will also be space for evalua- 
tion of the effects of various chem- 
icals on the germination of many 
seed varieties. Experiments will be 
conducted by Dr. David L. Lindgren 
and Dr. Glenn E. Carman, entomolo- 
gists at the University. 


Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Dec. Dec. 
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1955 1955 
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-.. 18% 
. *20% 
50 48% 
*158% 158 


7 
91% 


ns EE ee 
Mid Pac. Grain ... 
Ogilvie Flour 

Pfd. 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, Pfd. ..... : —- 
Std. Brands er b pie a ie > 
Toronto Elevs. 16%, 16% 
United Grain, A . 17% 
Weston, G., A .... 37% 

B oppo oe 37% 3 

4%% Pid. ...... 107 103 104 105 
*Less than Board lot. 
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Fleet to Be Smaller 


BUFFALO — The winter fleet of 
lake freighters holding storage grain 
will be much smaller than last year. 
Grain men said there will only be 
about 40 ships in the winter fleet 
this year when the last freighter 
puts into port with storage grain this 
week. 

A year ago, there were nearly 70 
ships in the winter fleet, the largest 
number in five years. 
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Agricultural Credit to 


Be Discussed at Denver 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced recently that he has invited 
ranchers, farmers, and congressional 
and agricultural leaders in Colorado 
to meet with U.S. Department of 
Agriculture credit officials at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Denver Dec. 
16 to discuss agricultural credit needs 
in the area. The meeting will begin 
at 9 a.m. 

“This is another step in our efforts 
to get full and up-to-date informa- 
tion on the current agricultural situa- 
tion and to obtain first-hand from 
farmers and ranchers their ideas re- 
garding measures needed to solve 
farm problems,” the secretary said. 

Senators Eugene D. Millikin and 
Gordon L. Allott and other members 
of the Colorado congressional delega- 
tion, Gov. Ed C. Johnson, farm or- 
ganization leaders, bankers, Farm 
Credit Administration officials and 
other agricultural leaders have been 
invited to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Benson will be represented by 
a member of his policy staff, Kenneth 
L. Scott, director of Credit Services, 
and by R. B. McLeaish, administrator 
of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

The extent to which private, co- 
operative and the supplemental fed- 
eral credit facilities are meeting the 
needs of Colorado farmers and ranch- 
ers will be discussed. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF Lire 
250,000-BU. EXPANSION 
JUNIATA, NEB. The Juniata 
Farmers Cooperative Assn. has start- 
ed construction on a 250,000-bu. grain 
elevator here, with completion date 
set for next spring. The new eleva- 
tor will give the firm a 350,000-bu. 

storage capacity here. 





FARM INCOME 


(Continued from page 16) 





or slightly larger than in 1955 if 
farmers halt the expansion in hog 
production. Further acreage restric- 
tions on some crops, possibly lower 
yields for these crops and possible 
support reductions are expected to 
bring smaller receipts from crops. 

However, USDA pointed out, farm- 
ers’ production expenses may be a 
little lower in 1956 than in 1955. Feed 
costs will be less, reflecting the lower 
level of feed prices prevailing re- 
cently. Interest and tax payments 
will be larger. Farm wage rates and 
prices for many industrial products 
are increasing. 

Thus, USDA said, the economic 
factors underlying the agricultural 
situation indicate some further lower- 
ing of returns in 1956. This appraisal, 
however, cannot make allowances for 
any changes which might result from 
additional programs that may be 
undertaken in the next year. 

USDA pointed out that declines 
since 1951 in net income per farm 
and in income per person on farms 
from all sources have been much less 
than the drop in total realized net 
income. This reflects the rather rapid 
reductions in farms and farm popula- 
tion which averaged close to 2%% 
a year between 1950 and 1954. 

With farm income down and the 
farm population fairly stable between 
April 1, 1954, and April 1, 1955, some 
reduction in income per person on 
farms in 1955 is indicated even 
though income from non-farm sources 
was probably improved by expanded 
non-farm job opportunities and higher 
wage rates. 
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Sanitation Consultant 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—W. W. Scott, 
president of Arwell, Inc., sanitation 
consultant and pest control firm, has 
announced the appointment of James 
VY. Blankmeyer as staff consultant for 
the company’s sanitation division. Mr. 
Biankmeyer formerly was sanitation 
engineer of Pabst Brewing Co., Peoria, 
Ill, and prior to that he was with In- 
dustrial Sanitation Counselors, Louis- 
ville, and A, E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. In his new position he will aug- 
ment the advisory and consulting 
services in industrial and food proc- 
essing sanitation which are offered 
by Arwell. 
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Revisions in Khapra 
Beetle Quarantine List 


WASHINGTON—The Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
has announced revisions in the list 
of premises designated as regulated 
areas in regard to the khapra beetle, 
effective Nov. 17. 

The following premises have been 
ordered removed from the quarantine 
list, it having been determined by the 
chief of the Plant Pest Control 
Branch that adequate sanitation 
measures have been practiced for a 
sufficient length of time to eradicate 
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the khapra beetle in and upon such 
premises: 


Arizona 
Arizona Sales Co., Mesa. 
H, P. Fites ranch, Yuma. 
Arthur McCoy property, Yuma. 
F. P. Nielson & Sons, Mesa. 
Pablo Ortiz property, Yuma. 
Western Grain Elevator, Mesa. 


Calitornia 

B & J Farm Service, Porterville. 

Joe Clement, Jr., ranch, Hanford. 

Colusa Feed & Seed Co., Colusa. 

J. Garafalo ranch, Colusa. 

Will Gill & Sons feed yard, Madera. 

J. D. Heiskell & Co., Inc., Tulare. 

Steiner Feed & Seed, Bakersfield. 

Triangle Grain Co., Bellflower. 

Herman Vossler (large farm 
Porterville. 

Woodard Ranch (David Nowell, 
Blythe. 


The following premises have been 
added to the list of places in which 
infestations of the khapra beetle have 
been determined to exist, and these 
premises are now designated as reg- 
ulated areas: 


storage), 


lessee), 


C. A. Batty farm, Glenbar. 

Casey Seed Co,, Phoenix. 

Phoenix Hay & Feed Co., Phoenix. 
Pratt’s Feed & Farm Supply, Phoenix. 


California 


Thomas Blackman property 
gation), Calexico. 

Hershel Brady ranch, Brawley 

Madeline Britton property, Calexico. 

Olaf Dahlquist ranch, Imperial. 

Harry Finney ranch, Hinkley. 

H. Johnson ranch, Terra Bella 

R. Langley ranch, Holtville. 

Gene Malone ranch, Indio. 

F, B. Marlow ranch, Westmorland. 

Peter L. Marston ranch, El Cajon. 

Kelly McCollum ranch, Imperial 

St. Anthony ranch (St. Anthony 
Corp.), Mecca. c 

Walter E. Scott ranch, Blythe. 

Mrs, L. E. Sinclair (residence), Calipatria. 

Albert Whitlock ranch, Calipatria. 

W. E. Young ranch, Calipatria. 

William Youtsler ranch, Brawley 


(bag fumi- 


oil 
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CANADA-U.K. TRADE TALKS 

OTTAWA—The Canada-U.K. con- 
tinuing committee on trade and eco- 
nomic matters concluded talks in 
Ottawa Dec. 9. The meetings are held 
annually. The sale of wheat to the 
U.K., it is understood, was among 
the items mentioned during the talks. 
It is not proposed to issue any state- 
ment concerning the discussions, of- 
ficials state. 








FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 9) 





pal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 73% of total U.S. wheat 
flour output. 


Up From Year Ago 
The estimated November total of 
20,096,400 sacks represented a de- 
crease of 4.3% from the October total 


of 21 million sacks. However, the 
November total was up 4.6% from 


the total output of 19,216,000 sacks 
in the same month last year. 

The November daily average of 
957,000 sacks represented a decrease 
of 43% from the October average 
of 1 million sacks. (There were 21 
working days in October as well as 
November.) Compared with a year 
earlier, when the average was 915,- 
000 sacks, the November daily aver- 
age was up 4.6%. 

The increase in the November aver- 
age as compared with a year earlier 
marked a continuation of a trend 
which has found 1955 averages gen- 
erally running ahead of correspond- 
ing 1954 figures. The only recent ex- 
ceptions were in August and Septem- 
ber, during the period of the Buffalo 
mill tie-up. 

Daily average output at Buffalo in 
November was 112,800 sacks, off just 
a fraction of a percent from the Oc- 
tober figure of 113,700 sacks. 

Other production centers and re- 
gions, except for the North Pacific 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
a mre v 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 














FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
We have discontinued the production of 
flour and our flour mill is now being dis- 
mantied. All machinery will be for sale. 
Your inquiries are invited. Our telephone 
is Blackburn 1-2440. 
ST. CLOUD MILLING COMPANY 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
"RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
ucranteed. Over 2,000 good Items in 
Shock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Coast, also showed at least some de- 
cline in averages. 

The Minneapolis average in No- 
vember was 48,400 sacks, which rep- 
resented a drop of 4.3% from the 
October figure of 50,600 sacks. In- 
terior northwest mills reporting pro- 
duction figures to The Northwestern 
Miller had a November daily average 
of 94,200 sacks, down 9.8% from the 
October average of 104,500 sacks. For 
the entire Northwest — Minneapolis 
plus interior mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller the average 
was 142,600 sacks in November. This 
represented a decrease of 8% from 
the October figure of 155,100 sacks 


Southwestern Mills 

Kansas City mills produced at a 
daily average rate of 56,300 sacks in 
November, down 6.6% from the Oc- 
tober average of 60,300 sacks. In- 
terior southwest mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller showed a 
daily average output of 205,600 sacks 
in November, off 2.9% from the Oc- 
tober average of 211,800 sacks. For 
the entire Southwest—Kansas City 
plus interior mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller—the daily aver- 
age rate of production in November 
was 261,900 sacks, which represerts 
a decrease of 3.7% from the October 
figure of 272,100 sacks. 

Mills in the central and _ south- 
eastern states which report produc- 
tion to The Northwestern Miller 
turned out flour at a daily average 
rate of 119,100 sacks in November, 
off just a fraction of a per cent from 
the October figure of 119,700 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller showed 
an increase in November. The No- 
vember average was 63,300 sacks, up 
42% from the October average of 
60,700 sacks. 
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photograph the speakers while they 
are addressing the audience. Shoot 
them as they approach the platform.” 


vy coon’... em | Wan Dusen Harrington Co. 


ey velous cook!” gushed the guest. 


a \ “She has taken the most exquisite Gr “4 M ha 
dill. pains with everything tonight. The ’ aun CTC nts _ 
food was delicious. I never could get 
a perfectly wonderful cook like that!” BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
“She’s the one whom you dis- 
charged last week, dear,” chuckled 
the j waa “I just told her this MINNEAPOLIS 
morning you were coming to dine 
with me tonight.” 











Sam: “Ah wants a divorce! Can’t 
stand livin’ wif dat woman nohow... 
she’s jes’ talk, talk, talk night an’ 
day. 

Lawyer: “What does she talk 
about?” 

Sam: “She doan’ say!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Each month has certain character- 
istics by which it can be recognized. 
March, for instance, is the month 
when the winds whistle through the 
bare trees and the holes in the 


streets. 
e*?¢ ¢ 

A woman took her small daughter 
to a movie and on the way, mother 
and child stopped at a department 
store. The daughter pointed to a 
radio, and said: 

“I wish Daddy would buy one. Our 
television set has pictures, but this 
is nicer because all you have to do is 


listen.” 
¢¢¢ 
At a political convention, a sign 
had been erected near the speakers’ 
platform for the benefit of press 
photographers. It read: “Do not 











FROM TREES TO NUCLEAR SCANNED KRAFT.. FINE PRINTING WITH A FLAIR FOR SELL... 





better bags (ea 


for over 100 years 


p40) 
——_— 
CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jockson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 























STAR OF THE WEST 


: : °: QOneof the Best : : ? : ' 
MILLING COMPANY . VA. 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour S 

Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


RIGID INSPECTION AND THE “EXTRA” TOUCH... JSONTROLLED SCHEDULING; ON-TIME DELIVERIES 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 


MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION a * | h 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
rein og ae ~~MULTIWALL SACKS by HUDSON 











IT’S THE YEAR ROUND STORY OF HUDSON MULTIWALLS! 








Emphatically Independent 











HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





GRAIN SERVICE ® 
where 


° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


ity, 16,000 Bushel 





Cap 
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KNAPPEN 23ubine 


ucers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








OFFICES Hf 


WHITE WHEAT 




















New York Louisville 
= a Sor cin ves 
aw | ee AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth Monroe, Mich. 
Buffalo 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus oe 4 c socasscasssconnsossses 
Nashville Winnipes, Man Interstate ; 
GRAIN CORPORATION : 
FERMINAL KANSAS CITY : 
ELEVATORS ENID . FORT WORTH : 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. . 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 


CORN SPECIALTIES 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 




















ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Iismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





“ROCK ANER” *RELODGETTS” RYE ihe 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 











To insure uniformity ¢« To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


ing Mid 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 





You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service « 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTIe, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx OrTy 














A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
ent. Milled under rea | Con- 


66 . 
Diamond D” trol from Montara Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
= e 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 
INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It’s Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 





Yy 
PATCHIN 





PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 





Bartleft an Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








Centennial rourine mis co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


4 
a 
\' ; 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN 


a : ret 
— ~~, % es = HI 
we ; ; | | bit 
a 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE AWENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND ' 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 































“WINGOLD” 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WuHitTE Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA « 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” 









“STRONGFELLOW” 


Rye Flours 


MepiumM Rye Dark RYE 
SpeciaL MepruM RyeE 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevium-Fine 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Algemeene Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,’”’ Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CBREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








ROBERT CARSON & _ 


FLOUR ieeosciintie 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DreLoma,’’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH ip. 
FEED & GRA ) 
wuion LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

fr ALSO AT arre 
BUBLIN BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Gl irn,” Glasg 

















Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane. 
LONDON, E. C.3 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FsnneLL,” Liverpool 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Marve.,'’ Glasgow 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 





December 13, 1955 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 13—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Ooffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Il. 

Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


—-FLOU eR 
Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 








Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
IN ¢ 


Brokers 


Flour 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 








softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY Ss Meneses _- Wee Satelle 
Wetablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” Cable: “Philip,” Dundee NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
STOLP & CO., LTD. yy ' WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” ay ERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND NDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. roreicn RT_OUR pomesnic 
Solicit offers gyre = See from export millers all 2 ates hardwheat, ROTTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 


410 Wilford Building 
38rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Codes: Bentley's 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address; Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


It is easy to get good baking wheats from us. Ample 
storage and skill in wheat selection combine to 
provide you with a backlog of top quality grain all 
year long. When you have a wheat problem, solve it 
the easy way. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ¢ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=— EE. M. SUMMERS 


"| POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











More than five decades of devotion to 
an ideal of superior craftsmanship 
stand behind the name of POLAR 
BEAR. We have a pride in that record. 
You can rely on POLAR BEAR. It 


will never let you down. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 
STANDARDS OF QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








AND UNIFORMITY 
Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











fC a ea There’s a world 
et of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


SINCE 1879 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
» 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
+ 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


e 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 

Records of Invested Capital 


SINCE 1925 


“8 


APPRAI 





SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Grea is the 
Staff of Life’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


Flour 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Complete Grain 





Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 





BEST 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS 
; HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 








SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®FFA°: 








1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK @ ENID 


WITH: 1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


Patent 


FORT WORTH a 


AMARILLO 




















STRATTON 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 



























-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 














“The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


WN —— 

















+. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








For Finer Packaging 
inte Teiion 


Fist 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, + eee Minn, 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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list services. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 


|, MINN. 

















DYOX 
Jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











“Folly” That Led to Fame 


**They called it ‘Washburn’s Folly.” For, as everyone 
in the frontier village of Minneapolis knew, a substantial 
stone mill of six stories, costing a fabulous $100,000 could 
not possibly prosper. Twelve ‘run of stone’ would produce 
more flour than existing markets would be able to absorb. 


‘*~But Cadwallader Washburn was not in the habit of 
listening to old wives’ gossip or to old husbands’ gossip, 
either. He completed his mill, later called the ‘B mill’ 
in 1866, knowing that in this summertime of enterprise 


* * 
broader markets could be discovered by men of energy.”’ 


For the complete story of how ‘“‘Washburn’s Folly” 


blossomed into a bright-hued future, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954. University of Minnesota 





